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Valuable articles have been received from Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ; Hon. James Wickersham, of Washington; J. A. Watkins, 
of Louisiana; H. I. Smith, of Michigan. Other articles have 
been promised by Professor C. E. Cobern, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
J. Waiter Fewkes, of Boston; H. S. Halbert, of Mississippi; 
Dr. D. G. Brinton; Professor W. H. Montgomery, ot Utah; 
James E. Mooney, Washington, D.C.; Professor T. F. Wright, 
and many others. Weare also expecting some valuable contribu- 
tions and correspondence from gentlemen residing in all parts of 
America and eastern Asia and Polynesia. The scholarly char- 
acter of the journal will be sustained, and we think the circula- 
tion is destined to increase, at least we have never begun a 
volume with better prospects. We ask our patrons to keep up 
their generous support and continue their efforts to introduce 
the magazine to their friends, for we believe that the future will 
bring further developments in the science, which of themselves 
will be a reward, and hope to make the ANTIQUARIAN one of 
the chief vehicles by which they will be introduced.—Epzror. 
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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS. 
By Cyrus THOMAs. . 


The hope of ultimately solving the great problems of the pre- 
Columbian times of our continent is perhaps as lively to-day as 
in former years. But, with the vast increase of knowledge in 
recent years in reference to the data bearing on these questiors, 
a modification of the hope entertained has taken place. While 
no thought any longer exists of ascertaining the exact date of 
or any definite particulars in regard to the wigration by which 
the western continent received its first settlers, yet there is a 
hope that the advance in scientific knowledge and methods of 
investigation, together with a more careful study of the data, 
will result in determining, in a general sense, the age in which 
this first introduction of population took place, and in deciding 
what race or races contributed to this population, and the prob- 
able route or routes of migration. 

The method of treating this subject has been changed from 
mere theorizing to careful, scientific analysis. The literary 
world, it is true, is now and then amused by the revival of some 
old, exploded theory, or the presentation of some new one, 
equally absurd; but allusion is made here only to those efforts 
which appear to be based upon some legitimate data. 

The tendency at present appears to be to base the tentative 
efforts in this direction on the linguistic evidence, leaving out 
of view the important aid to be derived from a careful study of 
the archeological data bearing upon the subject, or referring to 
it only where it seems to corroborate the theories based upon 
the linguistic evidence. This arises, in part, from the fact that, 
while the archeological data relating to a large portion of the 
continent are few, and archeology has not, as yet, been reduced 
to a true science; on the other hand, the linguistic material, 
though not complete, is much more abundant and the treatment 
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thereof reduced to true scientific methods. As the latter field 
affords greater promise of reaching positive conclusions, it is 
more attractive to methodical students than the other branch. 

But in order to reach conclusions most likely to stand the test 
of future investigation, all the lines of research must be explored, 
and all the data obtainable, not only from linguistics, but also 
from archeology, and all the various branches of ethnology, must 
be brought to our aid. And we must follow, without being wed- 
ded to any particular theory, the legitimate conclusions reached 
by a caretul study and comparison of the data thus obtained. 

Without referring to the numerous theories which have been 
advanced in regard to the origin of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of our continent, I present the following suggestions in reterence 
to what would seem to be the most fruitful lines of research 
bearing on this question, though not relating directly thereto. 

If a careful comparison of the arc zxological types and of 
the arts, customs, traditions and languages of the various por- 
tions of North America be made, one with another, with special 
reference to the geographical distribution of types, it will lead 
to the conclusion that these belong, in a broad and comprehen- 
sive sense, to two general classes, the one pertaining to the 
Pacific slope, the other to the Atlantic. The dividing line be- 
tween these two great ethnological sections appears to be the 
extreme eastern range of the Rocky Mountain system, trom 
about 55° north latitude to the Rio Grande, the former, or Pa- 
cific system, including all of Mexico and Central America. 

While it is true that there are manifest differences between 
the types and character of the archeological remains, and of the 
aboriginal customs, arts and languages of different areas in each 
of these two comprehensive sections; yet, when those of the 
Pacific slope, which, as we have said, includes Mexico and 
Central America, taken as a whole, are compared with those of 
the Atlantic slope, there is such an evident dissimilarity as to 
strike every one who makes the comparison. 

There is not an ethnologist nor, in fact, any close observer, 
who will fail to distinguish the elaborately carved totem posts 
of the northwest coast, and the designs carved thereon, from the 
work of any of the Atlantic tribes. The method of superimposing, 
in carvings and statues, one figure upon another, usually com- 
bining human and animal, is a true Pacific type, found on the 
western slope (except, perhaps, in California) from Alaska: to 
Nicaragua. The prominent Tlaloc nose of Mexican and Cen- 
tral American figures, which has erroneously been supposed 
to represent the elephant trunk, is but another form of indicat- 
ing the same idea as that presented by the prominent bird-bill 
on the totem posts and in the figures of the tribes of the north- 
west coast. But these are anomalies if found on the Atlantic 
slope. So we might speak of the labrets; of peculiar forms of 
masks; the zig-zag lines in basketry and in the ornamentation 
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of pottery; the broad, square face figures, one above another, 
seen on the costume of the Haiaa Indian, the Tsimshian and 
the Tlingit; the boats and houses of the northwest coast, and 
the similar superimposed Tlaloc faces in the sculpture of the 
ruined temples and palaces of Yucatan. All of these are un- 
known to, or are seldom observed among the arts afid customs 
of the Atlantic races, while on the contrary they seem to be, to 
some extent, but copies of the works of the South Pacific 
Islanders, especially those of the Melanesian and Polynesian 
groups. If we turn to the languages of North America, we 
find the same contrast exising between the families of-the east- 
ern and western slopes. One of the latest writers on this sub- 
ject arranges his larger groups according to this geographical 
distinction; and he emphasizesjthis arrangement by the remark, 
that “There is a distinct resemblance between the two Atlantic 
ge and an equally distinct contrast between them and the 

acific groups, extending to temperament, culture and physical 
traits.” 

Thus we might, if space would permit us to enter into details, 
proceed to enumerate numerous types which have prevailed in 
the distant past or in recent times along the western coast, bnt 
are wholly unknown or coinparatively rare on the Atlantic side. 

The distribution of linguistic stocks in North America and 
the indications of the lines of migration lead to the same con- 
clusion as that reached by an investigation of the other data. 
Notwithstanding the oft-repeated suggestion of some relation- 
ship between the Mexican tribes and the Mound-builders, yet 
no relationship whatever has been discovered between any of 
the Mexican or Central American stocks and those of the 
eastern slope north of the gulf of Mexico. On the contrary, we 
find the members of the Maya tamily extending from the Rio 
Panuco to the southern border of Guatemala; and those of the 
great Uto-Aztecan group scattered from the mountains of 
Nicaragua to the Columbia river. The supposition advanced 
by some writers that the Shoshone group, and hence the 
Azetcan, had its origin east of the mountains, js purely con- 
jectural, having no real basis of fact on which to found it unless 
the line of migration of the members of the Athabascan family 
be considered suggestive. It appears to be based wholly on a 
statement by Dr. Gibbs, who was undoubtedly high authority, 
that if he should “hazard a conjecture,” it would be that this 
group originated east of the Rocky Mountain range. 

The movements ot population in the past, so far as indicated 
by tradition, linguistics, history, and the geographical position 
of the tribes which pertain to the western slope, appear to have 
been almost invariably southward, along the coast or between 
the mountain ranges. Thus we find the Athabascan stock of 
the north, which belongs as much to the western division as to 
the eastern, and appears to be referred to the former by Mr 
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Bancroft, has pushed its branches southward into New Mexico 
and the borders of northwestern Mexico. The migrations of 
the Mexican tribes, according to the most reliable traditions and 
trustworthy evidence, have been from the northwest. And it 1s 
in this direction also we must look for the course of the Mayas, 
notwithstanding the tradition of their appearance on the eastern 
shore otf Mexico. This, as an almost universal rule, has been 
the direction of the movements of the tribes of the northwest 
coast. It is thus that Mr. Powers, in his work on the “Tribes 
of California,” after having previously mentioned the migrations 
of some individual tribes, summarizes the subject: “I wish to 
tabulate here some facts which show more plainly than has been 
done in the report, that California has witnessed a great invasion 
from the north before the historical period.” Abundant evidence 
to the same effect might be adduced from other authorities, but 
this is unnecessary. This general trend in the migratory lines 
is entirely consistent with the physical features of the continent, 
and is what might have-been surmised from these alone. It also 
agrees with the consensus of opinion among historians and 
archeologists. — 

The significance ot this general trend in migration, in connec- 
tion with the suggestions here made in reference to the lines of 
investigation, is the strong support it gives to the above classi- 
fication of types into two great semi-contineatal groups; and 
that it serves to explain the spread of pecu.iar types and cus- 
toms along the western coast. 

The broad and manifest distinctions between the types of the 
Pacific and Atlantic slopes, dividing the ethnological character- 
istics of North America into two great classes, form, perhaps, 
the most sure basis on which to predicate other steps in the 
investigations regarding the probable origin of the aborigines. 
If it does not lead us to a solution of the problem of the first 
introduction of population, it will doubtless aid us in ascertaining 
the origin of some of the customs, arts, and beliefs which form 
such puzzling factors in the study of the prehistoric times of our 
continent. The origin of the semi-civilization of Mexico and 
Central America, notwithstanding the general assent among 
students to the theory of its indigenous origin, is still a restless 
factor, a question, which, like Banquo’s ghost, “will not down.” 
Nor is it strange, as every one who enters upon the study of 
some particular branch relating thereto, is constantly meeting 
with something which brings up the question, “Can it be that 
this is entirely of indigenous growth? Has it received no 
impulse from exterior influencer” If he be a true scientific 
worker, the ghosts of the thousand and one departed theories 
rise up before him, and together with the fear of encountering 
the sarcasm of his co-workers, cause him to smother the natural 
impuise to follow up the dim ray which he believes has fallen 
upon his pathway. Then the strong opposition of linguists to 
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that which does not accord with their views forms a barrier 
which he fears to encounter. Hence it is that students are 
deterred from expressing the cunclusion on this point to which 
their investigations appear to lead. Even Mr. Bancroft, in his 
great work, “Native Races of the Pacific States,” which is 
usually pervaded by a broad and liberal spirit, remarks, “It is 
not at all improbable that Malays, Chinese, or Japanese, or all 
of them, did at some time appear in what is now North 
America in such numbers as materially to influence language, 
but hitherto no Asiatic nor European tongue, excepting always 
the Eskimo, has been found in America; nor have affinities with 
any other language of the world been discovered sufficiently 
marked to warrant the claim of relationship. Theorizers enough 
there have been, and will be for centuries to come; half-fledged 
scientists, ignorant of what others have done, or rather have 
failed to do, will not cease to bring forward wonderful concep- 
tions, striking analogies; will not cease to speculate linguistically, 
ethnologically, cosmographically, and otherwise to their own 
satisfaction and to the confusion of their readers.” 

Nevertheless, even in the face of this protest, we propose to 
suggest here, not a new, but an old theory, as one which pre- 
sents a line of investigation, offering, perhaps, greater promise 
of satisfactory results than any other; if not in regard to the 
origin of the Indians, at least in reference to the origin of the 
customs, arts, etc., which distinguish the aborigines of the 
Pacific slope trom those of the Atlantic side. 

No one has failed to remark the strong resemblance, in many 
respects, of the arts, customs, etc., of the people of the west 
coast, especially of the Haida Indians and cognate tribes, with 
those of the South Pacific islanders, particularly the Melanesi- 
ans and Polynesians. 

If we compare the arts, customs, and traditions of some of 
the west coast tribes with those of the South Sea Islanders, we 
shall find such striking coincidences as to render the supposi- 
tion that they are accidental highly improbable. 

The comparison made by Ensign A. P. Niblack in his re- 
cent work, “The Coast Indians ot Southern Alaska and North- 
ern British Columbia,” between the Maori of New Zealand and 
the Haida Indians of our northwest coast brings out a series of 
coincidences which, to say the least, is remarkable. And what 
renders this comparison of special interest is the fact that it is 
not made to sustain a theory, as the author is not an advocate 
of the idea of relationship or even contact between these widely 
separated tribes. It is thus he brieflly summarizes them: “In 
point of physical resemblance, both are of the Mongoloid type, 
and both live on groups of islands whose climates are remark- 
ably similar. * * * Their political organization of the tribe, 
their ownership of land, and their laws of blood revenge are 
similar, The men tattoo with designs intended to identity them 
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with their sub-tribe or household and they ornament their ca- 
noes, paddles, house fronts, etc., in somewhat the same manner 
as on the northwest coast. * * * Under the head of “Rain 
Cloaks” Dixon (1787) is quoted as saying that the cloaks of 
the Haida and Tlingit were the same as those worn by the 
New Zealanders. * * * Also a statement [trom the same 
authority] that a Haida fcrtified house on an island of the Queen 
Charlotte group was built exactly on the plan of the hipah of 
the savages of New Zealand * * and that the adzes otf the 
Tlingit and Haida made of jasper were the same as those used 
by the New Zealanders. The cloaks of shredded inner bark in 
the National Museum from New Zealand and the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands are so much alike that it takes a close inspection 
to distinguish them. In plate XXXII Fig. 167 a New Zealand 
paddle is_reproduced with a few from the northwest coast. 
The resemblance is marked and interesting. * * * But it 
is safe to say that while this is not accidental, yet the resemb- 
lances and similarities are as likely to have arisen from the like 
tendencies of the human mind under the same external con- 
ditions or environment to develop a long parallel line, as 
through contact of these tribes or through a common origin.” 

Prot. W. H. Dall, in the summary to his paper on “Masks 
and Labrets” in the Third Annual Rerort of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, expresses a still more decided view on the subject. 
His remarks are substantially as follows: We find certain re- 
markable customs or characteristics geographically spread 
north and south along the western slope of the continent. These 
are not primitive customs, but things which appertain to a point 
considerably above the lowest scale of culture. Some are cus- 
toms pure and simple, as labritifery; tattooing the chin of adult 
females; certain uses of masks; etc. Some are characteristics 
of culture, as a certain style of conventionalizing natural ob- 
jects; use of conventional designs in a hieroglyphic way; pecu- 
har facility in certain arts, such as carving wood, etc. Some 
are details of art related to religious or mythological ideas, and 
some are similar myths themselves. 

He also presents good reasons for believing these cannot be 
of indigenous American growth, but have been impressed upon 
the inhabitants of the western coast at some time in the prehis- 
toric past by contact with people from Polynesia and Melan- 
esia. “From my point of view,” he remarks, “these influences 
have been impressed upon people already developed to a cer- 
tain, not very low degree of culture. I have stated why I be- 
lieve it to have come to the western Innuit since the chief and 
universal characteristics of that race as a whole were fixed and 
determined. * * Ofcourse this influence has not been ex- 
erted without contact. My own hypothesis is that it was an 
incursion from Melanesia via southeastern Polynesia which 
produced the impact; perhaps more than one. In all proba- 
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bility, too, it occurred before either Melanesian, Polynesian, or 
American had acquired his present state of culture or his pres- 
ent geographical distribution. The impulse communicated at 
one point might be ages in spreading. * * * The mathe- 
matical probability of such an interwoven chain of custom and 
belief being sporadic and fortuitous is so nearly infinitesimal as 
to lay the burden of proof upon the upholders of the latter prop- 
osition,” 

The latter remark of Prof. Dall has been met with the reply 
that it amounts to nothing, as these similarities are mere 
coincidences arising out of similar wants and similar ten- 
dencies of the human mind. But this assertion furnishes 
no adequate explanation of these remarkable similarities in cus- 
toms, habits, and ‘beliefs; similarities which, in many other 
cases, are accepted as complete and adequate proof, not only of 
contact, but also of a common origin. The bearing of the facts 
presented, on the question at issue cannot be brushed aside by 
a mere dictum not fortified by evidence or sound reasoning. 
Even Mr. Hubert Bancroft, notwi'hstanding his severe criti- 
cism of speculations in this line, admits, as we have seen above, 
that it is not at all improbable that Malays, Chinese, or Japan- 
ese, or all of them, did at some time appear in what is now 
North America in such numbers as materially to influence lan- 
guage. This admission, considering the connection in which 
it is found, shows beyond doubt that the facts, with which he 
was familiar, were considered sufficient to warrant the besief in 
the introduction in the past of a foreign element from the Pacific 
side. And if to the extent mentioned, it follows this element 
must have had some influence upon the habits and customs of 
the tribes with which it came in contact. 

The comparison, however, between the customs, types, etc., 
of the west coast and Pacific regions, does not end with what 
has been given, as it includes some other items which it would 
appear impossible to account for on the theory that they are but 
accidental coincidences, the result of like tendencies of the 
human mind. 

We are informed by the Rev. John Mathew, of Coburg, 
Victoria, in his able article on “The Australian Aborigines,” 
published in the “Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales (1889),” that the two leading classes of 
inhabitants of the northern part of Victoria are designated as 
the Eagle or Eagle-hawk and the Crow. “The aborigines of 
the northern part of Victoria,” he remarks, “believe that the 
beings who created all things had severally the forms of the 
crow and the eagle.” Now it is a singular fact that the eagle, 
or, as some say, wolf or eagle, and the raven are the designa- 
tion of the leading or primary divisions of the Tlingit. The 
origin of th se two divisions or phratries is assigned by tradi- 
tion to the two mythological heroes, 7e¢/ and Kanuk, by whom 
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the Tlingits were created and endowed with the good things of 
life. This Zeé/ is the raven, and, according to Dr. Franz Boas, 
who has carefully studied the Tlingit legends, this Aanuk is 
_ identical with the eagle. 

That there may be eagle and crow totems both in Australia 
and along the northwest coast of North America, is not in it- 
selt so very remarkable, but that these should be the designa- 
tions of the leading divisions of the nations in both these areas, 
and be connected with similar mythological traditions ot each 
section in regard to creation, is certainly very remarkable, un- 
less we admit the theory of common origin or direct or indirect 
contact. The remarkable feature of this tradition is increased 
by the fact that, according to Dr. Boas, the Haida are also 
divided into two phratries, the eagle and the raven, and that 
among the Tsimshian, the leading gentes are also the eagle and 
the raven. 

The tradition of the Haida regarding the “Man in the Moon,” 
shows a remarkabiy close resemblance to that of the New 
Zealanders relating to the same subject. The former, as given 
by Ensign Niblack, is as follows: 

“Koong, the moon, discovered Eethlinga, the man, about to 
dip his bucket in the brook for water, so it sent down its arms 
or rays and grabbed the man, who, to save himself, seized hold 
ot a big solal bush (Gaul theria shallon), but the moon being 
more powerful took man, bucket and bush up to itself, where 
they have ever since lived and can be seen every full moon when 
the weather is clear. The man isa friend of T’kul, the spirit 
of the winds, and at the proper signal empties his bucket, caus- 
ing rain upon the earth.” 

The New Zealand tradition, as given by the Rev. Richard 
Taylor in his ““Te-Ika-a-Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants,” is as follows: “A chiet named Rona, one night being 
very thirsty, when his wife was from home, was compelled to 
go to the spring himself, much to his annoyance, as it was de- 
grading tor him to do so; as he went the moon became over- 
cast, and he struck his foot against a stone. In his anger he 
said, Awhea te puta ai te marama upoko taona?—‘When will 
the moon make its cooked head appear ?’—which, being a great 
curse, caused it immediately to descend, and take both him and 
his calabash up with it; this is the way the natives account for 
the spots on its surface.” It will be observed that in the Haida 
tradition the reason for the moon’s anger is not given, showing 
that it is not complete. If given in full, the resemblance might 
be still stronger 

The close resemblance between the minor, as well as the 
more important traditions, furnishes very strong evidence in 
support of the theory of former contact of the peoples of these 
two regions. And here we use the term “the two regions” in 
the broad sense, as referring to the western coast of America 
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and the islands of the Pacific. The number of these resem- 
blances would doubtless be largely increased it the traditions 
and beliefs of the two sections were fully reported, or even if 
we had made a thorough and complete comparison of those 
which have been reported. But sufficient has been presented 
here to show that the line of investigation indicated is one which 
gives promise of fruittul results in reterence to the origin of the 
aboriginal customs of the Pacific slope of our continent. Fur- 
ther resemblance is also found in the character and details of 
their religious dances, their social festivals, etc. 

The theory that America received its first inhabitants from 
the Pacific islands is met by those who oppose it, for the pur- 
pose, as is generally the case, of sustaining some pet theory, 
with the statement that America was peopled long before the 
Pacific islands had been discovered by the first bold adventur- 
ers who launched their trail vessels on the bosom of this broad 
ocean. Although it is not our intention to discuss here the 
question of the first peopling of America, or even to advocate 
that the first people who reached the continent were from the 
Pacific islands, yet we will refer here to some facts wlich, seem 
to take the force out of this objection, and to strengthen the 
theory of an intrusive element from the Pacific islands. It is 
asserted by a recent authority that the aboriginal race which 
peopled America was never, at any time before Columbus, in- 
fluenced in blood, language, or culture by any other race. But 
this must be received as merely the opinion of one writer, 
which must be supported by strong proof or valid reasons be- 
fore it will be accepted, as all the evidence so far adduced ap- 
pears to be egainst it. A very slight examination of the data 
on which this statement is based shows that they consist as yet 
wholly of theories and surmises, or mere negative evidence, 
save what is furnished by linguistics. I am fully aware that it 
is considered unfashionable and even unscientific by a certain 
and not very limited school of scientists for one to express doubt 
in regard to the very remote date to which the first peopling of 
the continent is now usually assigned. Nevertheless, 1 am in- 
clined to think the only limiting tactor,— beyond some two or 
three thousand vears,—upon which we can as yet place any re- 
liance, is the minimum time required for the differentiation and 
evolution of the varicus aboriginal stocks and dialects of the 
continent. And this, to bring it to the assured minimum limit, 
must be predicated upon the theory of the introduction of more 
than one single linguistic stock. Unfortunately, however, the 
question of chronology in relation to the formation of languages 
is yet without any satisfactory answer. 

The theory of glacial man in America, which of late has been 
engaging the attention of numerous students, is, as must be ad- 
mitted by all who are willing to throw aside for a time their 
theories and look calmly at the simple facts, based upon such 
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‘slender and uncertain data as would be accepted in no other 


branch of science. In fact it would not be received therein as 
worthy of consideration. Even the very foundation upon which 
this supposed evidence rests has recently been so rudely shaken 


-by the investigations of Mr. W. H Holmes as to render it un- 


safe and unscientific, to say the least, to predicate any argu- 
ment upon this theory. Another argumenc brought against 
the theory that America was peopled trom the Pacific islands 
is the assumed recent date at which these islands were first 
peopled. It is claimed that we have proof that at least the 
eastern islands of Polynesia were peopled at a comparatively 
recent date, that is to say within two thousand years. 

Those who present this argument appear to overlook the 
fact that the authors who refer to the Pacific islands as the 
region from which America was peopled do not limit them- 
selves to Polynesia. Quatrefages, in his chart of migration, 
carries the line to North America from Micronesia by way of 
the Sandwich Islands. Prof. Dall, who it is proper to state, 
does not refer to the original peopling of the continent, but to 
the customs, etc., “impressed” upon the tribes of the western 
coast, looks more to Melanesia than Polynesia. He remarks 
that, “The features most akin to those to which, on the west- 
ern coast of America, particular attention is now called, are 
evidently related more to those of the Melanesians or prede- 
cessors of the Polynesians than to the latter, except so far as 
the Polynesians have been modified by the customs of their 
forerunners. This would accord with the greater antiquity 
which the circumstances seem to require.” 

Although it is doubtless true that the brown, or lighter race, 
—probably of Malayan origin,—found in most of the Pacific is- 
lands, reached there, or at least those forming the Polynesian 
group, at a comparatively recent date, yet, it must be borne in 
mind, that these were preceded by another and darker race, 
mostly of the Papuan stock, and evidently closely related to 
the negro race. This is admitted by most authorities, and, in 
fact, is proven by abundant evidence. It is even stated in re- 
gard to the lighter race that by tradition, history, linguistics 
and other satisfactory evidence the lines of migration can be 
traced, point by point, from Micronesia to New Zealand. But 
at every stopping place these adventurous navigators found the 
island groups already occupied by a race which had preceded 
them. When in modern times these groups were visited by 
European navigators, they were found in most cases inhabited 


. by a mixed race formed by the union of the later with the pre- 


ceding occupants. 

As this was found true in almost every island group from 
Australia to Marquesas, and from New Zealand to the Sand- 
wich Islands, we have proof beyond question that these early 
pioneers, though they may have been but rude savages, had 
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discovered some means of navigating the ocean. If they could 
thus traverse two-thirds of the width of the Pacific, no good 
reason can be given why they might not have passed over the 
remaining third to the shores of America. If their passage 
from island to island was only by drifting or accident, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the last third of the distance which 
separates the continents may have been traversed in the same 
way. This supposition is especially applicable to the passage 
to North America, as the course would be directly on the line 
of the great ocean current. Hence, while it may be that the 
advent of the brown or lighter race in the Pacific islands, par- 
ticularly in Polynesia, occurred within the last two thousand 
years, the peopling by the black race was doubtless long 
anterior thereto, for their dispersion must necessarily have been 
by slow stages and numerous long halts. New Zealand 
appears to have been one of the last points reached by the 
lighter race, and this trom the northeast by way of Tonga, the 
Samoan group, and, if Hawaiki of the Maori traditions, as 
claimed by Taylor and others, is Hawaii of the Sandwich 
Islands, also by way of the latter. It is therefore possible, and 
by no ways improbable, that the dark race tollowed substan- 
tially the same lines, and that America was reached by each 
of these races many centuries before they landed on the South 
Sea Islands. Be this as it may, the fact that this was the course 
of the lighter race renders it not only possible, but even highly 
probable, that offshoots of this race had reached America long 
before the Maoris landed on New Zealand. This would give 
the contact between the South Sea Islanders and the inhabitants 
of the west coast ot North America, and would furnish a satis- 
factory explanation of the similarity of the arts, customs and 
traditions of one section to those of the other. 

Now, while these facts do not furnish positive proof that either 
of the streams emerging from the East Indian hive reached the 
American coast, yet they, together with the indications of con- 
tact, which have been mentioned above, render it highly proba- 
ble, and afford a natural, reasonable, and consistent way of 
accounting tor many of the puzzling customs, arts, etc., of the 
aborigines of the Pacific slope which so manitestly differ from 
those of the Atlantic slope. They also, so far as they relate to 
the earlier, dark race, furnish a reply to the objection that the 
occupancy of the Pacific islands was at a much more recent 
date than can possibly be assigned to the first introduction of 
population into America. 

No stress is laid here upon the existence of huge stone images 
and platforms in Easter Island, and of remains ot stone struc- 
tures in Rapa-titi, Tonga-tabu, and in Ponape of the Caroline 
group, and elsewhere, as these, although indicating consider- 
able skill, and presenting puzzling questions, are no doubt 
attributable to the races found inhabiting these islands. 
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It must also be further conceded that the almost complete 
isolation of the languages of the American race from those of 
other parts of the world and the differentiation into an endless 
variety of stocks and idioms must have required more time than 
was required for the condition which was found to prevail in the 
Pacific islands at the time of their discovery. But in connection 
with this admission we must bear in mind that it applies chiefly 
to the brown or mixed races, and not to the unmixed blacks 
whose linguistic affinities have not as yet been thoroughly worked 
out. However, as heretofore stated, these items are not pre- 
sented for the purpose of sustaining any theory in regard to the 
first introduction of population into America, but chiefly to 
indicate a line of investigation, which, by a more thorough study 
of the data it presents, may lead to fruitful results, and in order 
to show the great probability of contact in the past of the South 
Pacific race with the people ot the west coast of North America. 

One fact, however, should be born in mind by those who are 
desirous of pushing their inquiries back to the origin of the 
aboriginal population of the continent. It is, that we are as yet 
as much in the dark in regard to the age in which the black, or 
Papuan predecessors of the brown race, reached the various 
islands as we are in regard to the era of the landing of the first 
immigrant or cast-away on the shores of the western continent. 
Nothing has been presented as yet to show that the former may 
not have been as early as, or even before the latter; for it should 
be understood that what is said above in reference to the indi- 
cations furnished by languages does not apply to the primary 
dark race. Another suggestion is, that admitting the appear- 
ance of the later Pacific race on the western coast of the conti- 
nent renders plausible the supposition that the darker race, 
which preceded them, had also reached the same terminus. 

Now, while it is true that investigations into these distant 
prehistoric times lead us through a hazy atmosphere where but 
few definite outlines are discernible, yet the lines suggested 
appear to be based on safer ground than those which require 
the supposition of pre-glacial or inter-glacial man in America, a 
former land connection between the eastern and western conti- 
nents, and other equally hypothetical theories. 
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WAS THE SERPENT SYMBOL ABORIGINAL? 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The theory has been advanced that everything on the Ameri- 
can continent was the result of a parallel development. There 
is no evidence of contact with other countries. The presence, 
however, of the serpent symbol in every part of this continent is 
a stumbling block to the advocates of the theory. We shall, 
therefore, take up this symbol again, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether it could by any possible means have originated upon 
this continent, and shall ask various questions about it. The 
following are the questions: 

1. Was it a symbol which arose out of the system of animism 
which prevailed among the rude tribes, the shape of the ground 
and the locality suggesting that the spot was haunted by the 
great serpent spirit? 2. Was it another form of tribal worship or 
totemism, the tribe which dwelt here having made the serpent 
their local divinity or tribal god, and so exalting it above all 
the other divinities and worshiping it as the chief divinity? 3. Was 
it merely a symbol of the nature powers—the lightning, the fire, 
the sun, the water, making one or all of them objects of worship? 
Was it a symbol which had been adopted by some secret society 
and which had become prominent aniong the sacred mysteries 
and ceremonies, but had now been made public and placed 
before the people to increase its power? 5. Was it the result of an 
intruded cultus, thus showing contact with other countries in 
prebistoric times? These questions suggest the different ex- 
planations which might be given. All of them furnish interest- 
ing lines of study. We shall not undertake to answer the ques- 
tions or to defend the explanation, but shall refer to the different 
specimens of the serpent symbol, and leave our readers to draw 
their own conclusions. 

1. The animistic conception may have been embodied in the 
effigies, for they are all of them situated in wild places, where it 
would be perfectly natural to imagine that the spirit of the ser- 
pent would resort, and the shape of the cliffs or bluffs upon 
which they are erected would naturally suggest the thought. 
It is very common for primitive people to ascribe supernatural 
spirits to the various objects of nature and to trees, rocks, caves, 
streams, springs, lakes, mountains, islands, imagine that certain 
places were haunted by certain animal spirits, which become 
local divinities. It was in this way that the Island of Mackinaw 
was regarded as sacred to the turtle. The Hot Springs and 
Spirit lake in Arizona were regarded by the Moquis as sacred to 
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the great serpent. The Niagara Falls and St. Anthony’s Falls 
were both supposed to be formed by the body of the great ser- 
pent which floated down the stream and lodged upon the rocks. 

The Pawnees had a story that the soul of a young brave who 
had been killed was carried to the houses of the animal divini- 
ties, Vahurac, to be restored to life. These houses were called 
by different names, but they were located in definite spots. One 
of them was called Pahuk, “hill island,” was opposite the town 
of Fremont, Nebraska; another called La-la wa-koh-t-to, “dark 
island,” was in the Platt river; another called Ah-ha-wit-akol, 
“white bank,” on the loup fork, opposite Cedar river; another 
was called Pahowa, “water on the bank,” on the Solomon river; 
another was called fPakur, it is a rock in Kansas which sticks 
out of the ground, called “guide rock.” At the top of the 
mound is a round hole and water is in it. The Indians throw 
offerings into this hole to 7zvawa, their great divinity. They 
were accustomed to make a sacrifice of a captive every year, by 
burning the body after they had shot arrows irto it. They 
believed that there were giants at first, and these giants were 
rebellious against Zzrawa, but they were destroyed. 

2. The region in Ohio where the serpent effigies are the most 
prominent was once the dwelling place of a tribe of hunters who 
are known to have migrated from their original seats east of the 
Alleghenies, following the buffalo in their retreat westward, 
namely, the Dakotas or Sioux, and it is quite likely that the 
name of the snake people, which tradition has preserved, was 
the one which was given to them. One plausible explanation is 
that this people erected the most of the effigies in this region, 
and that they built the earliest or oldest of the two forts which 
are now to be seen upon the summit of the hill at Fort Ancient, 
the one whose walls are supposed to have been in the shape 
of tortuous and rolling serpents, its gateway guarded by their 
heads. Confirmatory of this is the fact that the serpent effigies 
are found all along the track taken by the Dakotas in their 
migration westward to their present seats. One was discovered 
by the writer on the bluff near Quincy, Illinois, another on the 
bluff near Cassville, Wisconsin, another on the ridge near Lake 
Wingra, near Madison, Wisconsin, another near Mayville, Wis- 
consin, still another, discovered by Prof. J. A. Todd, on the bluff 
called Dakota. And the fact that carved animal pipes, resem- 
bling those in Ohio, have been found in the mounds in Illinois 
and Iowa, the most interesting of which has the serpent coiled 
around the bowl exactly as the one found in the fort called 
Clarks works. 

3. Another explanation is interesting. There is, in Ohio, 
an effigy of a bird which is very much like the birds which have 
been inscribed on the rocks in Dakota. These are supposed to 
represent the thunder bird, a nature power divinity among the 
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Dakotas, and which had its abode near the pipe stone quarry in 
Minnesota. This remarkable figure was situated upon a hilltop 
near the east branch of the Miamiriver. The effigy is contained 
within a square enclosure, the walls of which conform to the 
shape of bluffs and are very crooked. The entrances to the 
enclosure are guarded by fragmentary walls, which are placed 
within the gateway. The figure itself has not been heretofore 
recognized as an effigy, but on examining it closely we discover 
in it the head and tail and outspread wings of a bird, the wings 
having been formed in such a way as to represent long, grouping 
feathers, the very features which symbolize the rain. These 
various facts, which have recently come to light, rendered very 
probable that the effigy builders were all of them serpent worship- 
ers as well as animal worshipers, and that wherever they had a 
location they erected shrines to this serpent divinity and made 
their offerings to it as one of the sky gods. 


4. A fourth explanation is the one suggested by the serpent 
effigy discovered in Adams county, Illinois. Here the serpent 
is situated upon the summit of a hill which overlooks the bot- 
tom land of the Mississippi river for many miles, making it a 
conspicuous object. Here, too, the effigy is conformed to the 
shape of the bluff, as it is in Ohio. The sinistral turn of the 
effigies has been recognized in both places. The fact that there 
were fire beds and the evidences of cremation of bodies in the 
bottom of the mound, which formed the prominent object in the 
centre of the body of the serpent, is another point of interest. 
The fire was an emblem of sun worship and was sacred to the 
sun, The phallic symbol was also discovered here. The bodies 
were placed upon their backs, the face turned upward to the sun, 
the hands folded over the thighs; the skeletons of two snakes 
were found coiled up between the hands near the secret parts of 
the body. The number four was also observed here. This is a 
common symbol among the sun worshipers. There were four 
large mounds in the centre of the effigy; there were four burial 
places in the top of one of the mounds, the points of the com- 
pass having been observed in the burials. What is most singu- 
lar about the whole fiud was that the altar or fire bed was placed 
upon the summit of a deposit of black soil, constituted a circu- 
lar or saucer-like depression in the soil, but all the soil which 
was placed above the altar and made the rest of the mound was 
of a strong contrast, as it was a light colored sand. <A white 
streak of burned lime and a red streak of bark or some other 
substance, a gray streak of ashes indivating between the two 
layers. Here then we have the symbols which were common in 
the east and which were so expressive of the nature powers. The 
contest between light and darkness, the cardinal points, the 
number four, the several colors, the sinistral turn, the fire, the 
cremat«d bodies, and the serpent effigy itself all being symbols 
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of sun worship. We imagine that these symbols may have 
been introduced in connection with “sacred mysteries,” and were 
preserved by some secret society or unknown organization and 
that the rights practiced were a part of the sacred mysteries 
which were observed. The situation is to be noticed. They 
were situated in the wildest places and were often on the sum- 
mits of hills where their form could be seen at a great distance, 
They were, perhaps, shrines and places of sacrifice. The altars 
and fire beds are found in connection with them. They were 
calculated to inspire terror in the minds of superstitious people 
and yet were in harmony with the scenes of nature about them. 
The fires that were lighted upon them sent out their glare 
through the darkness and covered the whole region with lurid 
light. They were not merely shrines or places of worship, but 
were also places of sacrifice where human bodies were cremated 
and mystic ceremonies were practiced. We can not look upon 
these serpent effigies in the same way that we do upon the animal 
figures, for they were strange contortions and outre shapes; and 
ghastly scenes were connected with them. 


Here then we have different explanations of the serpent sym- 
bol, each of them furnishing a different answer to the various 
questions which have been asked, one pointing to the animistic 
conception, another to the totemistic idea, a third to the tutelar . 
divinity, a fourth favoring the thought that a secret society super- 
intended the erection of the effigies, all of them doing away with 
the necessity of an intruded cultus to account for them and favor- 
ing the theory of an indigenous origin. 

The main objection to the theory is the one which comes from 
the mingling of the symbols of sun worship along with those of 
serpent worship in the region where the effigies are so promi- 
nent, and from the striking resemblance which these effigies 
have to others which are found in Great Britain, Europe and in 
oriental countries. How do we explain this remarkable combi- 
nation? Shall we say that there was a class of persons who by 
some means were able to cross the ocean and make their ‘way 
to this remote region and there introduce the various symbols 
which were used upon the other side of the water and which be- 
longed to the ancient historic races of the east? 

5. Let us consider this point and examine the evidence on 
both sides. We take the evidence of Mr. F. W. Putnam, who 
has made a special study of the great serpent in Adams county, 
Ohio. He has described this effigy as the figure of the serpent 
slowly uncoiling itself and creeping stealthily along the crest of 
the hill, as if about to seize the oval figure in its extended jaws. 
He says its position east and west indicates a belief in the great 
sun god, whose first rays fall on the altar in the center of the 
oval. He quotes the words of Dr J. W. Phéne, who discovered 
a remarkable serpent effigy in Great Britain. “The tail of the’ 
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serpent rests near the shore of Loch Nell. The ground gradu- 
ally rises seventeen to eighteen feet in height, and forms a 
double curve. The head forms a circular cairn, on which there 
still remains the trace of an altar. The ridge was also modified 
by art, so that the whole length should form a spine of the ser- 
pent. Large stones were set like the vertebrae and smaller 
stones sloping off the ridge were suggestive of ribs.” It is said 
that the worshipers standing at the altar would look eastward 
along the whole length of the reptile, toward the triple peaks of 
Ben Cruachan. See Fig. 1. Prof. Putnam draws the compari- 
son between this effigy and the one in Ohio. He says: ‘Each 
has the head pointing west, each terminates with a circular en- 
closure, containing an altar, from which, looking along the most 
prominent part of the serpent, the rising sun may be seen. In 
the oval embankment, 
with its central pile of 
burnt stones, we find 
the Lingam In Yoni 
of India, the recipro- 
cal principle of na- 
ture, guarded by the 
serpent.” This inter- 
pretation of the great 
serpent is the same 
as that given by the 
first authors who de- 
scribed it, Squier and : 

Davis, we say that Fig. 1.—Serpent in Scotland, 

the serpent in combination with the circle, egg or globe has been 
a prominent symbol among many primitive nations, and prevailed 
in Greece, Egypt and Assyria, and entered into the superstitions 
of the Celts, Hindoos and Chinese; and even penetrated into 
America. These authors speak of the altars in the oval enclos- 
ure of the great serpent near the alligator mound at Granville, 
and the cross at Tarleton, Ohio, all of which were on “high 
places.” We are aware that there is another interpretation of 
these different effigies which would make them altogether in- 
digenous, and which would deny any connection between sym- 
bols found in them and those found in cther continents.* 

6. The correspondence between the structures and the relics 
is to be noticed here. We find that animal worship or totemism 
was embodied in the emblematic mounds, or animal effigies, and 
the carved pipes. Mythologic divinities were portrayed by the 
rock inscriptions and rock cutlines, as well as by the smaller 
images found in the mounds. The sun symbol was also con- 








*W. H. Holmes thinks that the oval represented the body of A nt, fee altar the 
heart, the nose of the serpent was the end of the cliff. Ev about 't was 
purely — The resemblances of the cliff to the serpent ae led = a erection 
of the e 
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tained in the earth-works of Ohio and the shell gorgets of Ten- 
nessee, the correspondence between them showing that there 
was a religious cult which prevailed among all these tribes 
situated in the Mississippi valley, This, of course, does not prove 
that any cult was introduced from any other continent, but it 
at least shows that serpent worship was not altogether a local cult. 
This correspondence will be seen if we take specific localities for 
illustration and draw the analogies between the earfh-works and 
the relics which contain these symbols of the region, but it will 
be seen even more clearly if we take the earth-works or effigies 
of one district and compare them with the relics of another dis- 
trict, for by this means we see that the symbols were not local 
but general. 














Fig. 2.—Bird Effigy. 


In the earth-works, the concentric circles surround a central 
mound, which has been regarded as a symbol of the sun, and an 
altar to the sun has frequently been found in the mound. In 
the gorgets, the concentric circles surround a central disk, which 
is supposed to be a‘symbol of the sun. There are earth-works 
in Ohio which contain the symbol of the cross, whose sides cor- 
respond with the cardinal points. There are gorgets in Tennessee 
which contain the cross enclosed within a circle, evidently de- 
signed as a weather symbol. The effigy of the bird is fre- 
quently seen in the earth-works. One of these effigies 
has been described as being in the center of a great circle at 
Newark. It contained an altar, and was evidently a symbol 
of the sun. The effigy of the bird on the East fork of the 
Miami river, referred to above, was, it is probable, the thunder 
bird. There is a square enclosure surrounding it, whose gate- 
ways are guarded by crescent walls. The situation of the en- 
closure is remarkable. It is on an eminence, and is visible from 





*The following are the symbols which have been secognized: 1. The circle. 2. The 
a, 3. The bird. 4. Thesquare. 5, Thecrescent. 6. The Jew’s-harp. 7. The horse- 
shoe. 
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all directions. The bird effigy nearly fills the entire enclosure. 
In its shape it reminds us of the various bird effigies found in 
the gorgets. It has been suggested that the structures were de- 
voted to rites analogeus to those attending the primitive hill or 
grove worship of the east. 

The square enclosures in Ohio are, many of them, orientated, 
have gateways in the sides and corners. There are square figures 
on the gorgets in Tennessee which have loops at the corners 
and birds’ heads at the sides. Both of these are supposed to be 
symbols of the different quarters of the sky. There are many 
crescents among the mounds of Ohio which are associated with 
circles and with squares. The gorgets contain crescents enclosed 
in circles. 

Now these different figures show that the same symbolism 
prevailed over the different parts of the Mound-builders’ terri- 
tory. The serpent symbol seems to have been connected with 
it. This may be seen from the following facts. Many relics in 
the shape of serpents have been found in the mounds. These 
were evidently devoted to sun worship, and were in fact placed 
upon altars as offerings to the sun, 


The association of the serpent gorgets with what might be 
called the bird gorgets is to be noticed here. Mr. W. H. Holmes 
has described several of these and shown that the bird, the loop, 
the square, the circle, the sun with rays, and the cross were some- 
times combined in one complicated symbol. His description is 
as follows: 

“A square framework of four continuous parallel lines looped 
at the corners, the inner line touching the tips. of the starlike 
rays. Outside of this are the four symbolic birds, placed against 
the side of the square opposite the arms of the cross. These 
birds’ heads are carefully drawn. The mouth is open, the 
eyes represented by a circle, and a crest springs from the back of 
the head and neck. The crest is striated and pointed, and the 
two lines extend from the eye down to the neck. The bird 
resembles the ivory-billed woodpecker more than any other 
species.” This makes the bird effigy which we have described 
all the more significant, for the square enclosure there contains 
the bird which is in the shape of a cross, but in its curved walls 
may be said to present the loops. 


Gen. Gates P. Thruston has described specimens which have 
been taken from mounds at Severville, McMahon and the 
Harpeth cemetery, near Nashville, as well as from Carthage, 
Alabama, which were evidently ancient. These show that the 
cult was widespread among the southern Mound-builders. The 
association of these shell gorgets with serpents on them, with 
the gorgets containing symbols of the sun and moon and stars, 
is another proof. These shell gorgets have been found at Nash- 
ville. One of them contains three crescents, which have a 
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sinistral turn around a central disk. Outside of these are nine 
disks, with dots interspersed between them; outside of these are 
fourteen other disks, which are carved in relief, so as to make 
scallops to the gorget. 

In Mound City we find crescents which were found in mounds 
which were surrounded by a circular earth-work, the symbol- 

















Fig.3.—Bald Friar’s Rock. 


ism being contained in the entire burial place, but the passage to 
the burial place was across the water from a circular earth-work, 
where was the village of the sun worshipers, the details of the 
symbolism having been retained here with as much care in the 
earth-works as it was in other localities in the relics themselves, 

It is to be noted that the shape of the double-headed serpent 
surrounding the enclosure on Paint creek is that of a Jew’s-harp, 
which is a common symbol in the east. The same symbol is 
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seen inscribed upon the rock in Pennsylvania called “Bald Friar’s 
Rock.” Here the head of the serpent is associated with various 
animal figures, Lut it has the same shape as many other symbolic 
figures in Europe and India, the Jew’s-harp or the Mahadeo, 
See Fig. 3.* 

There are taklets which contain the horseshoe symbol, which 
may be compared to the so-called horseshoes in the Portsmouth 
works. One such was found near the great mound Cahokia. 
It contains, on one side, birds’ heads, on the other, two human 
faces. In front of the faces are objects resembling serpents, 
which are suspended from the head dress, and fall across the 
mouth. In the mouth is a symbol which resembles the horse- 
shoe. The heads are divided from one another by parallel lines, 
which constitute a cross; in the cross are circles. Here then we 
have the symbols of the cross, the serpent, the horseshoe, and 
the circle. There was another 
gorget in the Illinois collection 
in Chicago which contains the 
figure of a person with a crown 
on his head, holding up a huge 
bird by the neck. This person 
has his mouth open and head 
turned back, while the same sym- 
bol of the horse-shoe is in his 
mouth and the same serpent fig- 
ure in front of the face. 


In certain gorgets we see con- 
centric circles surrounding a 
central disk, exactly as we find 
in Ohio; tour cifcular walls sur- oa 
rounding the central mounds, 
which may be regarded as the 7% 4—Serpent Heads from the Codices. 
symbol of the sun; and what is more, this central mound often 
contained an altar with fire which was sacred to the sun. In 
other gorgets we find the crescents which represent the moon, 
while in Ohio the crescents made from sheets of mica surrounded 
the central altars which contained the fire. The four concentric 
circles were probably designed to symbolize the circuit of the sky, 
the crescents, to symbolize the revolution of the sun, the disks 
to symbolize the sun and stars, all of them astronomical symbols. 

7. The solitary character of some of the effigies is an-interest- 
ing feature. A solitary stone was used by the Iroquois as a 
tribal totem, called the Onondaga stone, but here in Ohio there 
were several solitary effigies, such as the thunder bird, the eagle, 
the alligator, the three-legged effigy at Portsmouth, a bear or 
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*This figure of the Jew’s-harp is not brought out in the plate as plainly as it should be, 
but it is plainly seen on the rock. 
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elephant, and the double-headed snake near Chillicothe, as well 
as the serpent. These were probably tribal totems, but they were 
the totems of a race of sun-worshipers, for they overlook the 
circular or sacred enclosures, which evidently were built by sun- 
worshipers, one at Portsmouth being connected with the group 
which was especially devoted to the sacrifices of the sun. 


This solitary effigy or totem was apparently connected by a 
“covered way” with the central group, suggesting that the 
effigy-builders had received the impress of the cult which was 
so prevalent in Great Britain,* for in this group we find nearly 
all of the symbols which were embodied in the standing stones, 
as the concentric circle, the horseshoe cove enclosed within a 
series of circles, the avenues which cross the river in a south- 
west and southeast direction. A large mound enclosed in a 
circle may be seen to the east of the group; though whether it 
may be said to correspond to the “ Friars’ Heel” of the Avebury 
works is uncertain. Each of these is near a group of village 
enclosures. The alligator mound near the villages at Newark 








Fig. 5.—Serpent Tablet from Clark’s Works, Ohio. 


the double-headed serpent near the villages at Bourneville; the 
thunder bird near villages on the Miami; but the great serpent 
seems to be remote from any such village enclosures; it may 
have belonged to a preceding tribe. 

II. The distribution of the serpent symbol throughout the 
continent is another important point. This distribution is mainly 
in the line of relics which contain the serpent figure, though 
there are as we have seen many effigies in earthworks and occa- 
sionally an effigy carved out of stone, the two serpents’ heads 
which were seen at the base of the pyramid at Chichen Itza 
Yucatan, being the best specimen of the latter type. The 
inscriptions which contain the serpent effigy, and the codices of 
the Mayas, present the symbol under the same general form, but 
the details show that there were conventional elements con- 
nected with it which were as widespread as the serpent figure 





*The reader will find a number of articles in Science for August, 1893, on the standing 
stones of Great Britain by Mr. A. L. Lewis, the result of recent explorations. Mr. Lewis 
arrives at about the same conclusions as the old writers, such as Stukely, Aberry and 
others, but he tinds that there were several localities where connected groups of circles and 
avenues have about the same general characteristics, showing a stereotyped symbolism 
in them all. The question arises, did the serpent-worshipers in their migrations bring their 
sun-worship to America, or were the sun-worshipers a different tribe from the serpent-wor- 
shipers. Theserpent is found among the relics of the sun-worshipers. 
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itself. These elements consist in the division of the body into 
four parts; in the use of the concentric circles for the eye; in the 
presence of the feather ornament over the head; in the presence 
of the horse-shoe in the mouth, sometimes divided into four 
parts; in the presence of the loop or noose, or coil, and many 
other conventional symbols of the nature power. See Fig. 4. 
(1.) The tablets from the North fork of Paint creek, enveloped 
in sheets of copper, represents the snake as coiled up so as to 
make three folds, the folds reminding us of those seen in the 
great serpent effigy itself. This tablet was about six and a 
quarter inches long and one and three-eighths inches broad. 
The snake is carved very delicately upon it. Squier and Davis 
say of the pipes and tab- 
lets that the circumstances 
under which they were 
discovered render it like- 
ly that they had a super- 
stitious origin, and were 
objects of high regard and 
perhaps of worship. The 
feather-headed rattlesnake 
was, in Mexico, the symbol of Tezcatpipoca, 
otherwise symbolized as the sun. Fig.5. 
(2.) A pipe was found in the vicinity of 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, and is now in the 
possession of William S. Beebe. The bowl 
is carved to represent an eagle’s head and 
back. Along the stem four rattle-snakes 
are stretched in life-like attitudes. On the 
back and sides of the pipe are liliputian fig- 
ures of men, carved in relief. This pipe 
seems to contain the myth 
of the serpent and the. 
bird, and at the same time 
represents the supersti- 
tion of the serpent pos- 
sessing everything which 
has the shape. The four serpents represent the superstition 
about the four quarters of the sky. See Fig. 6. 
' (3.) The pipe which has been described by Squier and Davis, 
which represents a serpent coiled around the bowl, has been 
supposed by some to embody the East India symbol of the 
mahadeo, but by others as embodying the native American tra- 
dition of the serpent and the stump, or Manibozho and the pine 
tree. This pipe was found in an altar, and had evidently been 
offered to the sun, as it was cracked and smoked.* 











Fig. 6.—Serpent Pipe from New Mexico. 





*Squier and Davis say that other sculptures of the serpent coiled, in like manner’ 
round the bowls of pipes have been found. One represents a variety not recognized. It 
had a broad, flat head, and the body is singularly marked. 
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(4.) There is a relic which was found on the banks of Paint 
creek, on which the face of a Mound-builder is carved, and 
around the neck a large serpent is folded, the head and tail rest- 
ing together on the breast of thefigure. The head is surmounted 
by a knot, resembling the scalp-lock of the Indians, but the face 
has markings upon it, as if to imitate the painting or tattooing 
common with the natives. This relic is a pipe, and yet it has a 
close relationship to certain stone idols which are common in 
this region. Thus we have the idols connected with the serpent 
symbol and the sun symbol in the same region, showing a com- 
bination of cults. Itis carved in red sandstone, and is six inches 
in length and five inches in height. See Fig. 7. 

(5 ) A pipe found in Kentucky, now in the Canadian Institute 
at Toronto, represents the serpent coiled around the neck of a 
person, a tree growing by the side of the face. This at first 
sight seems to embody 
the myth of the serpent 
and the tree, but was 
plainly designed to em- 
body the. myth about 
Manibozho and the pine 
tree attacked by the great 
serpent, his enemy. 
= (6.) On the old crater, 
m.. a few miles southwest of 

ge Managua, in Nicaragua, 
~ five hundred feet above 
Lake Nijapa, are num- 

oe erous figures painted in 
Fig. 7.—Serpent and Mound-builder. red. Among these is the 
coiled feathered serpent shown in the cut. It is three feet in 
diameter across the coil, forty feet up the perpendicular side of 
- the precipice. This would seem to be identical with the Aztec 
Quetzatlcoatl, or the Quiche Gucumatz, both of which names 
signify “plumed serpent,” See Fig. 8. 

(7.) The most numerous and suggestive class of relics is that 
which has been described by W. H. Holmes, They consist of a 
series of shell gorgets which contain the images of serpents upon 
them. The majority of these were found in east Tennessee, 
others in Georgia, others from Knoxville, Tennessee. Some of 
these are now in the Peabody Museum, others in the Natural 
History Museum in New York, others in the National Collection 
in Washington, Mr. Holmes says of them: “From a very early 
date in mound explorations, these gorgets have been brought to 
light, but the coiled serpent engraved upon their concave surfaces 
is so highly conventionalized that it was not at once recognized. 
Professor Wyman appears to have been the first to point out the 
fact that the rattle-snake was represented. Others have since 















































SERPENT GORGETS FROM TENNESSEE 
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made brief allusion to this fact. Among the thirty or forty 
specimens which I have examined, the engraving of the serpent 
is, with one exception, placed upon the concave side of the disks, 
_which is, as usual, cut from the most distended part of the 
Busycon perversum, or some similar shell. The great uniformity 
of these designs is a matter of much surprise. At the same 
time, however, there is no exact duplication. There are always 
differences in position, detail or number of parts. The serpent 
is always coiled, the head occupying the center of the disks. 
With a very few exceptions, the coil is sinistral. The head is 





| Fig. 8.—Plumed Serpent, Nicaragua, 


so placed that when the gorget is suspended it has an erect 
position, the mouth opening toward the right hand. To one 
who examines this design for the first time it seems a most 
inexplicable puzzle, a meaningless grouping of straight and 
curved lines, dots and perforations. We notice, however, a 
remarkable similarity of the designs, the idea being radically the 
same in all specimens, and the conclusion is soon reached that 
there is nothing hap-hazard in the arrangement of the parts, and 
that every line must have its place and purpose.” See Plate. 
These serpent figures were evidently designed to symbolize 
the nature powers. In them we have the concentric circles, to 
represent the sun. We find also the rotation of the sun repre- 
sented by the coil of the serpents. The coil is uniformly from 
left to right. The serpents are divided into four parts, to repre- 
sent the four seasons, or the four quarters of the sky. The 
neck of the serpent is covered by a conventional figure in the 
form of a loop, with dots along the side ot the loop, possibly to 
represent stars. The eye is formed by concentric circles, which 
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again isasun symbol. The lines below the mouth are in the 
form of squares, and were designed to be symbols. 


These gorgets were buried with the bodies, showing that they 
were very sacred, and were evidently symbols of their religion, 
perhaps were used as charms. Very few of these gorgets have 
been found in the mounds of Ohio, where the serpent effigies 
and sun symbols were so numerous in the earth-works, but the 
fact that serpent effigies and serpent pipes are so numerous there, 
would sbow that the same cult prevailed in both regions. See 
Plate. 


Still we discover the various symbols, such as the suastika, 
triskelis, the phallic symbol, and that which corresponds to the 
caduceus, and a vast number of symbols which seem to be esoteric 
allusions to the plane- 
tary system and solar 
conceptions of the re- 
motest antiquity. There 
are no such symbols as 
the “chatra or umbrella,” 
or the “taurines or ox- 
heads,” or “cervines or 
stagheads,” or “nagas or 
serpent heads” or “‘stupas 
or steelyard,” but there 
are occasionally symbol- 
ic trees, crosses, and that 
which resembles the ma- 
hadeo and spectacle or- 
nament, and the scepter 
which is arod bent like 
the letter Z. with orna- 
mental ends. The solar 
wheel may also be rec- 
ognized, though gen- 
erally a wheel without the rays; the dot in the circle being 
noticeable, though the bars are generally four in number. The 
crux-’ansata, or Nile key, is sometimes recognized. The sun, 
as a round boss surrounded by rays, which forms a prominent 
ornament in the east, and is also found in these shell gorgets, 
but there is no rosette known in this country. The union of 
the sun and moon is a very natural one, either astronomically or 
mythologically, hence we find this symbol is used. We con- 
clude from the examination of the figures which are inscribed 
upon the shell gorgets, that there was a system of nature wor- 
ship in the different pnrts of the continent, which embraced a 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, such as the sun, moon, stars, 
four quarters of the sky, which possibly was designed to 
identify the revolutions of those bodies and perhaps to symbolize 


Fig. 9.—Serpent “Water Cooler” from Peru. 
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time, though the lack of uniformity in the number of circles on 
the sun gorgets and of the dots in the serpent gorgets renders it 
doubtful whether there was any chronology expressed by them. 
If the Mound-builders had a division of the year into months, 
weeks and days, we fail to recognize it among the gorgets; all 
we can say is, that there was a rude sabeanism among them; 
even this was esoteric, unknown to the people at large, but kept 
alive by the priesthood or medicine men. The evidence of con- 
tact with other continents is, however, much the same as that 
given by the effigies. 

III. The prevalence of the serpent myth is another interest- 
ing point. This myth is unique, but wide-spread. There are 
variations to it. One is the story of the serpent who came up 
out of the water, and who married and left a numerous progeny. 
There are other serpent myths among the aborigines, which cel- 
ebrate the exploits of the serpent god. The most interesting 
serpent myth is the one which has relation to the work of crea- 
tion, All of these myths are so wide-spread, and are so different 
parts of the continent, that a proper inference is that the serpent 
cult was universal here. 

Let us take first the myth of the water serpent and the 
woman. This is generally called “the thunderers.” It isamyth 
which, with variations, appears not only among the wild tribes, 
such as the Algonkins, Iroquois and Dacotahs, but among the 
western tribes, such as the Moquis, and even among the Nahuas 
and Mayas. Different writers have given this myth without 
realizing that it was so wide-spread. A person comparing one 
with another finds the same myth, Let us begin with the eastern 
tribes. Mr. Charles Leland speaks of the legend of the Abenakies. 
The story is that a very beautiful woman married, but her hus- 
band died. She immediately took another. Five husbands, 
one after another, died. The sixth concluded that she had some 
strange secret, and so watched her. He followed her as she went 
on and came to a deep wild place among the rocks, and came to 
a pond. She sat down and sang a song. Then a great froth 
rose to the surface of the water, and in the foam appeared the 
tail of a serpent. The woman embraced the serpent, which 
twined around her and enveloped her limbs and body in its folds. 

A variation of the saine is, that there was a man-and his wife 
who lived by the borders of a great lake. The woman had no 
children. One day the woman cut away the ice and saw a bright 
pair of eyes looking at her. Then she saw a handsome face, and 
a fine slender young man came out of the water. He glittered 
from head to foot, and on his breast was a large, shining silver 
platé. This was Atosis, the serpent. The snake became her 
husband, and she went to dwell in the water with him. Her 
offspring consisted of many serpents.* 





*Algonkin Legends, Leland, page 273. 
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A story among the Onondagas is located on the banks of Seneca 
lake. At this lake two snakes came out of the water; the water 
is much disturbed and the clouds and storms rush over the lake. 
In this case a young man is the victim and the snake in the lake 
is a female. The young man is dressed in white and has white 
feathers in his head. The hunter came to the wigwam and saw 
eight chiefs sitting on the ground, all having white feathers, on 
their heads, waiting for the young man to come out of the water. 
Soon there was a ripple on the lake and the water began to boil 
and the young man came with a spot on his forehead. He looked 
like a serpent, and yet like a man. The lake boiled again and 
the great waves rolled on the shore. The waves grew larger 
and the serpent man’s wife came out on the shore. She was very 
beautiful and shone like silver; but the silver shone like scales; 
she had long hair falling around her, looking as if it were gold 
and silver glittering in the sun. This is the legend of the ser- 
pent and the thunderers.* 

The Blackfeet have the story that the wife of a hunter had a 
black-snake for a lover, which lived in a cavern, or den, in a 
patch of timber. The children set fire to the timber and were 
chased by the head of their mother, while the body went after 
the father. The children threw sticks behind them, which 
became forests; stones, which became mountains; moss, which 
became a river, into which the head rolled and was drowned. 
The body of the woman chased the children’s father down the 
stream and is still chasing him. The woman’s body is the moon 
and the father’s is the sun, 

The story among the Omahas is that a young man made three 
attempts to drink at a spring, but was scared away at seeing a 
snake appear above the surface of the water. The fourth time 
he saw a beautiful woman, who married him; she was a snake 
woman. 

The serpent is often connected with some spring or lake or 
water course, as if the serpent was only a local divinity, but the 
repetition of the same myth shows that the serpent was a god, 
who had its home in the water, and who, at the same time, had 
to do with the creation. 

Among the Zunis the serpent lived in Spirit Lake. He came 
forth from the hot springs and gained power over the daughter 
of a priest doctor, who was wandering near the lake, and became 
her husband. 

Preparatory to the snake dance, the priests hunt snakes for 
four successive days, and deposit them in a shrine. 

In the flute dance, the man who personifies the rain god, 
deposits feather offerings in the bed of astream. He wades 
around breast deep in the water four times. 





*Journal of American Folk Lore, June, ’88, p. 46. Ibid. p. 76. {Ibid, March, ’92, p. 33. 
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A Zuni chief spoke to Mr. Cushing of the great world- 
embracing waters, and of the hunter who married a serpent 
maiden, and who voyaged to the mountain of the sunset.* 

In the Pawnee mythology, Tirawa lives up in the sky and 
Atius lives on the earth. The thunder is reverence and a sacri- 
fice is offered to it in the spring. Sacred bundles are kept by 
the Pawnees. There was a giant race in rebellion with the 
creator. He shot lightning at them and then sent a deluge 
upon them; the ground became water-soaked and the giants 
became mired in the mud. Great fossil bones of mastodon and 
mammoth are the bones of these giants. 

Among the Hurons the thunderers wore a cloud-like robe, 
having wings on the shoulders. This cloud dress was given to 
a young man with the privilege of putting it on in the spring 
and floating away with the thunderers to see what they could do 
for the good of man.{ 

The Onandogas have a story that the holder of the heavens 
came in a white canoe, which danced over the blue waves ot 
Lake Ontario, and with a magic paddle he destroyed the great 
serpent, and the gigantic mosquitos, and made an outlet for Onan- 
dago lake. Hiawatha, the law giver, had his head wreathed 
with snakes, his dishes and spoons made of the skulls of the 
enemy. When he changed his dress he drove away the snakes. 
This story only perpetuates the idea of the terror with which 
any hero inspired those that looked at him. 

Among the Ojibwas Nanibush, or Nanibozho, walking along 
the shores of the enchanted lake, sees something tossing on the 
waves. He turns himself into a branchless tree on the shore. 
The waters begin to boil and beat, and the serpents come forth. 
The great*serpent hastens to the tree, coils himself around and 
tries to crush it, but in vain. 

Another version is that he sees the waters of the enchanted 
lake rising and following him. He climbs to the top of a pine 
tree, which stretches upward three times. But the waters still 
rise. He creates an island and delegates the animals to recreate 
the world. The bear creates the swamps, the deer the hills and 
valleys, the butterfly the meadows and prairies. The pigeon 
fails to return. 

The Ottawa legend is that the great serpent came forth and 
was dozing on the beach and Manibozho shot the god of the 
deep through the heart. 

With the Crees, it is a fish instead of a serpent that Mani- 
bozho destroys. 

In some of the myths the thunder bird and the snake are 
friends, the lightning and thunder, which were personified, being 
always connected, but the Ojibwas consider the thunder to be a 





*Journal of American Folk Lore, March, ’92, p. 49. tIbib, June, ’93, pp. 113-122. tIbid 
December, ’91, p. 293. 
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god in the shape of an eagle, which feeds upon the snakes, The 
home of the thunder bird is on the top of the mountain, but it 
sends the young eagle to different parts of the earth to search 
for food. 

The Passamuquodies, the thunderers, were human beings, 
who used bows and arrows and had wings which could be put 
off and on; the thunder is the sound of the wings; the lightning 
is the fire and smoke of their pipes. Another legend is that the 
thunder, Badawk, and Psawk-tankapic, the lightning, are brothers 
and sisters. The thunder crash is made by the child Badawk, 
to whom his grandfather had fastened wings. Another legend 
is that the giant thunder spirits dwell in Mount Katahdin; they 
had eyebrows of stone and cheeks like rocks. The wind-blower 
was a great bird, called Wochowsen, who lived in the north and 
sat upon the great rock at the end of the sky. The Crees hold 
that the thunder is caused by the screaming and flapping of the 
wings of a great eagle.* The Tetons hold that the thunderers, 
an ancient people, still dwell in the clouds. They have large, 
curved beaks and wings. They make lightning when they open 
their eyes. Their ancient foes were the giant rattle-snakes and 
the water monsters, Un-kche-ghi-la, whose bones are now found 
in the biuffs of Nebraska and Dakota. 

Among the Moquis, as among other Indian tribes, the snake 
was the guardian of the springs, and like the frog, it has come to 
be an emblem of water, and sand pictures of it find an appropri- 
ate place in the rain or water ceremonials. The sinuous motion 
of the animal recalls the lightning which accompanies the rain 
and the zigzag line is used as a sign to designate both. 

Mr, Walter Fewkes says: ‘The idea of the serpent guarding a 
sacred spring is so widely spread in the mythology of primitive 
people that it may be looked upon as a fundamental principle.” 

Among the Moquis, to kill a snake is to destroy the guardian 
of some spring or source of water. 

The Hurons have the story of a voice that came from a dis- 
turbed pool and demanded a sacrifice. The water began to boil 
and there came forth a large bird, the diver. The water rose 
higher and the porcupine came out. The water rose in fury to 
a level with the bank and the head of a huge horned serpent 
with distended jaws and flaming eyes rose and glared at the 
hunter, called Ti-jai-ha. He, in return, shot the creature in the 
neck. 





*Folk Lore, December, 1890, page 266. 

+See Journal of American Folk Lore, 1891, page 131. The great plumed serpent of the 
Zunis lives in the water. 

tJournal American Folk Lore, December, 1889, page 253. 
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By Dantet G. Brinton, M. D. 






Students of native American languages in the early part of 
his century believed that they distinguished in them certain 
ttraits which were so prominent—though no one claimed, con- 
fined to them—that it justified grouping those tongues, so far as 
examined, in a morphologic class by themselves, ; 

These traits were stated to be two in number. The first was 
a tendency to run a number of words or elements of speech, 
together, under certain rules of elision and euphony, so as to 
form a complex or synthesis of them all; which, as it was in 
excess of that found in most Old World languages, and had a 
different logical intent, was called a poly-synthesis or multiple 

synthesis. The second trait was a notable tendency to subordi- 
nate the verbal to the logical elements of the proposition by a 
series of substitutions, placements and phonetic changes, 
especially visible in the objective and the possessive relations, 
‘and in sentence-formation. This was called Incorporation, in 
German, Finverletbung. 

For a long time there was no serious attack on the general 
statement that these processes are to be found prominently enough 
developed in most American languages to sanction their use as vig 
morphologic classifiers, especially that of Incorporation. Recently, 
however, several writers, either dominated by the theories they 
had espoused, or deficient in. the pyschic insight to understand 
the true nature of these processes, have denied their existence, 
either wholly, or as general traits in American languages. Some 
years ago I argued for the correctness of the older theory, but 
evidently not successfully enough;* for in Zhe American Anthro- 
pologist, October, 1893, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt publishes a long 
and labored article, in which he denies the existence of polysyn- 
thesis and incorporation, as they have been defined, and depre- 
ciates the value of linguistic morphology generally as a method 
of ascertaining linguistic affinity. 

His language is so positive and his opinions so dogmatically 
expressed, that the innocent reader will be apt to lay down the 
article with the impression that Mr. Hewitt “knows it all,” and 
that the debate is ended. 

Let us see how this is. 

The first point which cannot fail to impress one acquainted 
with the discussion of the subject is, that in his extended and 












































*The article I wrote may be found in my Essays of an Americanist (Philadelphia, 1890.) 
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seemingly learned article, Mr. Hewitt does not once mention nor 
quote the distinguished linguist who first defined Incorporation, 
and assigned it as a characteristic trait of American languages, 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt; nor does he mention or quote the 
most eminent and able living defender of that opinion, Professor 
H. Steinthal. Indeed, from what he says of the deficient analyses 
of American languages presented by those who have maintained 
the Incorporation theory, one is forced to believe that he has 
never read those writers, and is therefore ignorant of the evidence 
for the theory he is combatting. Otherwise, he could not have 
had the presumptuous arrogance to speak of them as “of small 
value and precarious utility,” and as “faulty and equivocal 
works.” 

Or is it—as I observe no reference to any of the numerous 
German writers who have touched the question—is it that Mr, 
Hewitt is unfortunately unacquainted with the German language? 
That would be a sad plight tor so slashing a critic! It would 
certainly be profitable to him to rest awhile on his arms, and 
learn that tongue; an ignorance of which incapacitates any man 
from acquiring a knowledge of the Science of Language. 

At any rate, Mr. Hewitt knows French, because he quotes 
lengthy paragraphs from Duponceau, in the original; unaware, 
apparently, that in the linguistic history of America, Mr. Dupon- 
ceau’s views, while rich in insight and suggestion, are not those 
which represent the science of to-day, by any means; a state- 
ment which I made many years ago, and which Mr. Hewitt © 
quotes from my article, without appreciating its bearings, through 
detective knowledge of the later history of the discussion. One 
who has not studied the demonstrations of Humboldt, Steinthal 
and Winkler, is surely foolhardy to attack them, and to claim 
that their opinions have not been “tested” (Mr. Hewitt’s expres- 
sion) by a scholarship as deep as his own! 

The one great authority whom Mr. Hewitt quotes, as if irre- 
vocably conclusive, is the “distinguished linguist,” Professor 
Whitney; and precisely in reference to the nature of inflections 
and synthesis. Mr. Hewitt does not add—perhaps he does not 
know—that Professor Whitney is no authority whatever on these 
questions among many of the best linguists in Germany and 
Europe; that his theories have been condemned as narrow 
and chimerical by such masters as Professor Steinthal and Pro- 
fessor Max Miller, and a host of others. 

With this narrow foundation to build upon, we find that Mr. 
Hewitt nowhere undertakes to reply to Professor Steinthal’s 
demonstration of the processes of incorporation in the Nahuatl 
and Eskimo languages, for instance; but deals chiefly in blunt 
contradictions. Thus,I had stated that the particles in certain 
languages had no independent positions as words, but could only 
be employed in word-building; concerning which he writes: 
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“This is romance and not comparative grammar. Words can 
be modified by other words only.” 

It is difficult to decide whether rudeness or ignorance pre- 
dominates in this sentence. It betrays a total lack of familiarity 
with the technical meaning of “word” in linguistic science. 
With such knowledge (?) of the subject, what would Mr. Hewitt 
make out of Steinthal’s assertion that “the Chinese language is 
wordless?” Or that of Winkler, that the Ural-Altaic languages 
“are almost devoid of words?” Yet modifications of phonetic 
groups in these languages by others are constant. Are these 
writers also, in Mr. Hewitt’s opinion, “romancers?” If so, it 
would be wise for him to read rather more in that line of light 
literature. Seriously, a writer unacquainted with the technical 
terms of a science should reserve his writings for the admiration 
of his private friends. 

‘Another singular instance of the facility with which Mr. 
Hewitt manages to miss the point, is shown in his criticism of 
Duponceau’s statement that certain specific concepts, such as “I 
desire to eat meat,”’ may, in some Indian languages, be expressed 
by a single verbal, and thus offer evidence of what Duponceau 
calls a melange d’ idées. On this Mr. Hewett comments: “The 
intermixture of the parts of speech (!!) does not follow from the 
fact that a language can in a word-sentence say, ‘I desire meat.’ 
Such word-sentences are governed by fixed laws of position and 
sequence of stems.” 


To remove somewhat the nigh helpless confusion in which 
this astonishing method of translation, and total failure to grasp 
the point made by Duponceau, leave the reader, I quote the 
following passage from Steinthal’s masterly analysis: 

“We must always bear in mind that in the Nahuatl language, 
synthesis cannot have the same signification as in our own. In 
the latter, the synthetic process forms words; in the former it 
establishes the unity of the parts of the expression. In the latter, 
it conveys one idea which is the result of the union of two or 
more concepts; in the former, it expresses 2 judgment, a relation 
between ideas.” 

If this admiral definition is too subtle to be seized at once, 
polemics had better be deferred until it is mastered; for what is 
true in this respect of the Nahuatl language is equally true of 
the majority, the large majority, of American languages, and 
constitutes the characteristic trait of their phonetic complexes. 

Its bearings have evidently not been understood by the Rev. 
J. Owen Dorsey, who contributes an Appendix to Mr. Hewitt’s 
paper, or he would not have quoted a series of Aryan compound 
words as of the same nature as these American syntheses. 

Mr. Dorsey betrays an equal confusion in reference to the real 
nature of case-endings in Aryan grammar. He thinks that all 
of them are to be reduced to relations of space, and quotes various 
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authorities who he believes support him. This is another instance 
of a complete misunderstanding of the difference between the for- 
mal and the material in language, on a par with Mr. Hewitt, about 
“words.” Does Mr. Dorsey look upon the numerous termina- 
tions of nouns in the Ural-Altaic languages as the same in 
character as those in his latin grammar? Can he not see that 
the latter are formal and gramatical, expressing the relations of 
words to words, and not at all independent concepts, attached to 
the stem, as are most of the former? This distinction is so real 
and so momentous that it is lamentable to see it overlooked and 
misconceived by a professional linguist. It is a mile-stone in 
the history ot language. 

It really would appear from these and from the general tone 
of the article, that neither Mr. Hewitt nor Mr. Dorsey fully 
understand the fundamental distinction between formal and 
formless languages, a distinction elementary in comparative 
grammar, without a clear conception of which, however versed 
one may be in English, or Dakota, or Iroquois, he remains as 
ignorant to discuss the principles of comparative grammar and 
linguistic morphology as Moliére’s bourgeois gentilhomme, who 
was astonished to learn that he had spoken prose all his life 
without knowing it! 

Further to illustrate this, I quote the following from Mr. 
Hewitt: “The compound stem of word sentences may, dy histori- 
cal changes, become parts of speech, notional terms, denotive of 
the things described by the word-sentences, and they can be so 
considered only when the linguistic sense has come to disregard the 
separate meaning of the elements thus combined” (italics mine). 

Rarely has there been written a sentence more seriously 
erroneous than this when applied to the formless class of lan- 
guages, to which those of America belong. [ shall content myself 
with placing alongside of it the expression of a really competent 
analyst of human speech, Professor Winkler. The extract is 
from his fine analysis of the Pokomchi. “The same word-com- 
plex functions here as a pure verb, or as a whole sentence; there, 
as an equally pure noun; and again, under some circumstances, 
what was a verb or a verbal expression may take, on a construct- 
ive increment, which will transfer it wholly into the adjective 
sphere.” 

The competent reader will not be surprised to find that after 
such exhibitions of his appreciation for what he calls “fanciful 
assumption” (meaning the opinions of Humboldt, Steinthal, 
Winkler, etc!) Mr. Hewitt closes his article with a general 
attack on the value of linguistic forms in the comparative study 
of languages, and in their classification. 

Ot course, it is a great deal easier to compare strings of words 
arranged in vocabularies, and I have heard that method of com- 
parison lauded above all others by very prominent members of 
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the United States Bureau of Ethnology; and certainly, where 
the essential differences between linguistic form and formlessness 
are as obscurely understood as they are in Mr. Hewitt’s article, 
their application had better be omitted. Though in the face of 
the notable triumphs of morphologic investigation in the hands 
of European linguistics, his assertion of its worthlessness is 
rather painful to one who takes pride in American scholarship. 

But it is not my intention to point out in detail the inapplica- 
bility of Mr. Hewitt’s article to a discussion of these important 
themes. I would merely add, in conclusion, that the reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the best works on this subject 
will not turn to the early and shrewd guesses of Duponceau, 
nor the views of prejudiced or partially informed writers, but 
will take up for serious study the works of the German linguists, 
Humboldt, Steinthal, Von Fschudi, Winkler, Stoll, Von den 
Steinen, etc. From these he will learn the true status of the 
question. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


By THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


The importance attached to the objects which are obtained by 
excavation or otherwise in Palestine, appears from a discussion 
now going on in the London Academy. Some three years ago 
Dr. Thomas Chaplin, of the Executive Committee of our Fund, 
brought home a little spindle-shaped object only about one inch 
long, but inscribed on two flattened sides with a few letters. He 
handed it to Dr, A. H. Sayce and a few other scholars, who 
agreed that it was a weight. Dr. Sayce read the inscription, “a 
quarter of a quarter of a netseg,” and he explained the netseg to 
mean the weight of five shekels. Two letters in particular he 
read as “shel,” meaning “of.” He argued that this weight, which 
had been obtained at old Samaria, must go back to the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. Now, this little word is found in the 
Song of Solomon, but not in all the Bible, and so the age of that 
book might seem to be somewhat defined, 

It appears that Professor E. Konig, of Rostoch, was about 
bringing out an edition of the Song, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it is not as old as commonly reckoned; but now he 
must reckon with Dr. Chaplin’s weight. So he sent for a fac 
simile of it, and carefully examined it, with the aid of other 
scholars. The result was that they did not think that Dr, Sayce 
had read “shel” correctly, and this opinion appeared in the intro- 
duction to the Song published by Professor Konig. When this 
came to the attention of Dr. Sayce he resisted the stigma put on 
his skill and declared that the fac simile must be imperfect. 

This led some to blame the Fund at once for issuing an imperfect 
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cast, and that led Dr. Chaplin to put the weight and several 
casts into the hands of Professor W. Robertson Smith, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, who has now published his verdict in a long 
communication to the Academy. He pronounces the cast a 
perfect copy, and so the Fund is wholly cleared. He shows 
that Dr. Sayce was hasty in his reading, that the “shel” is hard 
to make out, and that for reasons which he gives, Dr. Sayce is 
probably wrong. In fact, he thinks that the writing on the two 
sides is of different ages, and that it cannot all be read as one 
inscription, and that some of it is not genuine. Thus Dr. Sayce 
is left to clear himself from hasty reading of the inscription, and 
equally hasty condemnation of the Fund’s copy of the weight. 

This shows a connection between the inscriptions already dis- 
covered and the higher criticism represented by Professor Konig 
and emphasizes the need of excavation and research of all kinds. 
The Lachish tablet is distinctly against the position of the higher 
critics, but they will not yield at once and will. need to be met 
with other similar testimonies as to the real facts of the Bible 
times, and so at last the truth will be vindicated. 

Many inquiries have been made for the small objects adver- 
tisedby the Fund, but not hitherto procurable in this country. 
I have just obtained a supply of them, and can deliver them, 
postage paid, as follows: 

1. The Lachish Tablet is perfectly reproduced in a clay cast, 
except that the original is inscribed on both sides, and in the 
cast the front and back are on separate pieces. Each 
piece is two and a half inches by two, and less than half an inch 
thick. They are very light. The cuneiform writing is very 
distinct. Translation will be found in the Quarterly Statement 
for January, 1893, page 27, according to Professor Sayce; and in 
Major Conder’s volume on the Tell-Amarna Tablets, page 130. 
The price of the pair is seventy-five cents, and either half will be 
sold separately for forty cents. 


2. The seal of Haggai, the son of Shebniah, was discovered 
near the southwest corner of the Temple area in 1867, and is 
described in “Recovery of Jerusalem,” page 95 and 386. The 
original is a black stone, oval in form, and but half an inch long. 
The names form two lines of old Hebrew characters. This is 
reproduced in metal. The price is fifty-five cents. 

3. The ancient Hebrew weight is fully described in the Quar- 
terly Statement for October, 1890, page 267. It was obtained 
by Dr. Chaplin in Samaria, in 1890. It is about one inch long, 
pointed at the ends, and swelling in the center to a thickness of 
a quarter of an inch. There are two lines of ancient Hebrew 
characters, which have been read as meaning a quarter of a quarter 
of a netzeg. This is also reproduced in metal. The price is 
sixty-five cents. 

4. The fourth object is a reproduction in clay of a weight or 
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bead obtained by me from Anata Anathoth. It was handed to 
Mr. Armstrong for examination, and has proved to be an im- 
portant object, as the inscription is variously read by Professors 
Sayce and Ganneau. The bead is a hemisphere, three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and half an inch high. It is pierced with 
a hole, and has three letters upon it. See Quarterly Statements 
for January, 1893, page 32; July, 1893, page 257. The price is 
thirty cents. 

The price for all four is $2.25. 

Cambridge, Mass, 
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A WESTERN TEWAN. 


PRAYER PLUME FOR RAIN. 


By J. WALTER FEWKEs. 


On my departure from the Eastern Mesa of the Tusayan 
Pueblos last July (1892) I told the head men of Hano that I was 
going to cross the great eastern water (the Atlantic ocean) to 
exhibit the products of their skill, and that of their ancestors, to 
the descendants of the Kas-tel-cy-nu-muh (Spanish people) who 
first of all the white men visited and discovered their race. I am 
not sure whether I suggested the idea that follows or not, but 
the Tusans at least required little solicitation to carry it out. It 
seemed to them a good plan to prepare offerings to be made at 
the great water for the rain, which was sorely needed at that 
time. When I left the country the prayer emblems were not 
ready for me, but later Mr. Stephen* who was at work for the 
Hemenway expedition, urged the priests to send them to me. 
Accordingly they prepared their offerings, and the prayer sticks 
were forwarded to Boston, where they arrived too late to be used 
before my departure, but were found on my return. 


Three prayer sticks or da-ho(s) were sent to me, two of which 
were made on July 29th (1892), in the room above the first house 
to the right as one approaches Hano; the other on August 2nd, 
by the chief, Ka-la-cai, in a room adjoining his home. The first, 
according to Mr. Stephen, was prepared on the initial day of the 
Su-my-ko-li ceremony, and are identical with those made.at that 
time.t 

The instructions transmitted to me from the priests by Mr. 
Stephen were: “Set the da-ho(s) at the edge of the water, or plant 





*Mr. Stephen was unable to obtain da-ho(s) from Walpi and Si-tcum-o-vi, and the offering$ 
here described are from the Chiefs of Hano or Hanoki, commonly called ‘Tewa, the first of 
the three villages of the East Mesa of Tusayan. 

+See Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, Vol. II, No. 1. 
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them in the water and cast the meal upon them, and then over 
the water, and pray the clouds to hurry here fast with the rain. 
Each man sends you a handful of sacred meal with the da-ho 
which he has made.”* 

The form of these prayer emblems is as follows: Each da-ho 
is formed of two sticks tied together with cotton string, and is as 
long as the middle finger measured from the crease in the palm 
of the hand to the finger tip. One of these sticks is the female 
and has at one end a flattened face, painted green, with three 
spots. The other is the male, and has an incision, also painted 
green, cut in it. The shafts of both are painted black; the blunt 
end green. This is a characteristic Tc wa da-ho and differs from 
that of the Hopi in the fact of the male stick of the latter being 
without the feneled incision, as I have already elsewhere pointed 
out.t 

The male and female sticks are bound together in two places, 
near the pointed end, and at the lower part of the incised fenele 
below the flat face. The former binding consists of a number of 
strands of loosely spun cotton, upon which are painted four 
parallel black lines a quadrant apart; one just above the point of 
approximation of the two sticks, one diagonally opposite, and 
two a quadrant from these. 

The second binding cord is also a double, loosely-twisted 
cotton string slipped on the da-ho(s), and has two feathers attached 
to its ends, 

A turkey feather is tied to the back of the da-ho, and a feather 
from the breast of the eagle is inserted between the two sticks ot 
the da-ho.t , 














*According to Mr. Stephen’s letter, Kwa-la-kwai, Ta-hye-mon and Ka-la-cai made these 
three da-ho(s); the da-ho with a turkey feather was made by Kwa-la-kwai, and that with the 
hawk feather by Ta-hye-mon. 

tI have elsewhere mentioned that when the Ja-ho(s) are made, honey is rubbe@ on the 
sticks. but sugar is sometimes used for this purpose. Honey mixed with spittle is also 
rubbed on the body, and I once noticed that Ka-la-kwai when he had thus annointed the 
pot sticks, stepped up the kibna ladder and spat sugar and spittte to the four cardinal 
points. 

tThe length of the cotton string used in binding the two sticks of the da-ho is measured 
by winding it over the thumb and first three fingers, 
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THE SUASTIKA AND ALLIED SYMBOLS, 


By C. STANILAND WAKE. 


The use by the aborigines of the North American continent 
of the suastika and also of a design resembling the Chinese Tai- 
ki, or the Yin and Yang figures, has long been known. The 
presence of these symbols, as they must be regarded, in the fine 
collection of Indian objects brought together in the Ethnological 
Department of the Columbian Exposition gives occasion for 
some further reference to them and their origin. Among the 
numerous relics of copper obtained by Mr. W. K. Moorehead 
from the mound at Hopewell’s Farm, Ross County, Ohio, are 
two objects in the simple suastika form. The meander pattern, 
which is allied in some way to this symbol, appears on pottery 
and cloth from various localities in both North and South Amer- 
ica; as do also the single and double spirals, which have a simi- 
lar connection and would seem to have some relation to the 
Tai-ki figure. This may be traced in the ornamentaticn of work 
baskets made by natives of Britisn Columbia, which agrees in 
general character with that inscribed on shell disks from the 
mounds of Tennessee. 


In a monograph entitled, “The Tai Ki, the Suastika and the 
Cross in America.” read before the: American Philosophical 
Society in 1888, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton expresses his beliet that 
all these symbols are closely allied in meaning, and that they are 
“graphic representations of the movements of the sun with refer- 
ence to the figure of the earth.” This is one of the most gen- 
erally received opinions among European writers, who regard 
the cross inscribed within a circle, with a central boss, as repre- 
senting the rolling sun. Dr. Brinton objects to this view, that 
the same figure was familiar to peoples who did not know the 
mechanical device of the wheel, and he affirms that “when 
applied to time, the symbol of the circle in primitive art referred 
to the return of the seasons, not to an idea of motion in space.” 
In confirmation of this opinion, Dr. Brinton gives a representa- 
tion of the curious Aztec ‘symbol of the year-cycle, in which he 
supports the development and primary significance of the square, 
the cross, the wheel, the circle and the suastika nay be observed. 
The fact remains, however, that the Aztec figure has the form of 
a wheel, although with incomplete peripheral disk, and though 
enclosed within a square. This square represents space, from 
the four corners of which the winds are blowing, and within 
which the seasonal motion takes place. The inscribed figure, which 
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has the sun for the central boss, has the appearance of revolving, 
by means of its four arms, as with the seven-armed sun of the 
Chokitapia or Blackfeet Indians.* Thus, although the actual 
idea of motion of the sun in space is not represented, yet the 
movement of the sun throughout the year is intended to be 
figured. We have the same idea in the three-legged symbol 
used as the emblem of the Isle of Man. 

Evidently motion is the affective idea embodied in the time- 
cycle symbol, as well as in the wheel-cross, a form of wheel met 
with as a common decorative design on native Brazilian pottery, 
has spiral figures instead of the four arms of the Aztec symbol. 
The spiral coil is thus associated with the suastika, as this is 
connected with the Tai-ki, and all alike must be regarded as 
having relation to the position of the sun, and thus as having a 
common origin. The four-arm cross also has reference to the 
four directions, or points of the compass, but these have relation 
to the course of the sun in its daily path, and the association with 
the cross symbol of the four winds is secondary, as shown by the 
fact that in the Aztec figure of the time-cycle, the winds come, not 
from the four quarters, but from the fourangles of the square, which 
lie southeast, southwest, northeast and northwest. But can this 
figure have been the original form from which the suastika and the 
Tai-ki were derived? The former might certainly have arisen 
through the shortening of the curved continuations of the four 
arms of the figure, although it could not be spoken of as a 
“broken circle,” seeing that the figure does not form a complete 
circle. This fact throws doubt on the possibility of deriving the 
Tai-ki from the Aztec figure, which, on the other hand, could 
easily have originated from the wheel-cross, notwithstanding the 
objection arising from the ignorance of the mechanical device of 
the wheel, which Dr. Brinton rightly ascribed to the American 
Indians. For this ignorance did not extend to the rolling motion 
of round objects, and as this is the only mode in which such 
objects do move, and the sun evidently has motion, the native 
mind may well have inferred that it rolled in its course. On 
the other hand, the Aztec figure might have originated simply 
in the elongation of the arms of the suastika, which may have 
been curved at one time, becoming straightened when the origin 
of the suastika was forgotten. 

There is no occasion, however, to take this position, as a sim- 
ple explanation can.be given of the common origin of the suas- 
tika and the Tai-ki from what may be properly termed the 
wheel, although from different portions of it. The perfect wheel, 
with its periphery, spokes and hub, would represent the solar 
body, and thus no doubt it came to be known to Buddhism as 
the ‘Wheel of the Law.” If the four sections of the periphery 





*Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XV, 1886, 
Plate XIV. 
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of the wheel symbol be cut short, we have the Aztec time-cycle 
figure, and still further shortened we have the suastika with its 
extremities slightly curved. If, instead of the periphery being 
affected, the four spokes of the wheel are curved, we shall have 
the four-fold American symbol which answers to the Tai-ki. 
The origin thus supposed is confirmed by the form of the Tai-ki 
itself, which, as Dr, Brinton points out, resembles the Mexican 
Triskeles, used to denote culminating days, in having one of the 
two equal sections of the circle which represents the Yin and 
Yang divided by a third arc, the other section re- ™ 
taining its original size. If a fourth or any other \ 
number of curves were added, we should have the I 
varying forms assumed by the Yin and Yang figure, 

and the cross within the circle may thus be regarded “ww 
as the foundation of the Tai-ki,as well as of the suastika, the arms 
of which take a curved form on pottery from the Missouri mounds, 
exhibited in the Anthropological Building at Jackson Park. 

That the suastika really forms the basis of numerous phases 
of the meander pattern could be established, I think, from a 
comparison of the examples brought together by Professor Alois 
Raimond Hein, of Vienna, in his Weander, Kreuza, Hakinkreuze 
und Urmotivische Worbelornamente in Amerika, published in 
1891, although other phases are derived apparently from the 
spiral coil, the connection of which with the suastika is shown 
by the double spiral, associated with the ring-cross, of Brazilian 
pottery. That is not, however, the view adopted by Dr. William 
H. Goodyear, in his “Grammar of the Lotus,” who looks upon 
the suastika as merely a detail of the meander, a conclusion 
which it would be difficult to accept in face ot facts which I have 
not space here to enlarge on. 

Objections might be made to the connection of the suastika 
with the solar wheel arising from the association of the former 
with the four winds. It must be remembered, however, that the 
wheel represents more than the mere solar orb. It is symbol- 
ical of the course of nature, among which the phenomena of the 
winds occupy an important position. The question can be re- 
solved only by reference to such esoteric ideas as are connected 
with the Yin and Yang of Chinese philosophy, which stand for 
the opposing yet ccmplementary principles of energy and force 
in nature. 
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PRE-HISTORIC POTTERY FROM THE MIDDLE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY. 


By PrRoFeEssor JAMES D. BUTLER, 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has just added to 
its museum several hundred specimens of pre-historic pottery. 
Its purchase of the Perkins collection of copper implements in 
1875 rendered that society easily first in. that department of 
antiques. Nor was it far behind in the line of Indian curiosi- 
ties gathered by Governor Doty, and in relics of the stone age. 
The treasures of the ceramic art-just now acquired form a new 
departure, and rounds up the circle of its exhibits. They are 
also more suited to spectacular display than any species of abor- 
iginal remains which it has hitherto shown. 

The new treasure-trove consists of two hundred and fifty-four 
pieces. They were all discovered in southeastern Missouri or 
northeastern Arkansas, in the Missouri counties of Scott, Mis- 
sissippi, and New Madrid, and in Cross and Poinsett counties of 
Arkansas, All were found in graves of a depth of from two to 
five feet. They had usually been placed one each side of a skull. 
In trans-Atlantic cemeteries similar vessels, when buried with 
the dead, were often purposely broken, either as a token of grief 
orto make them valueless in the eyes of grave-robbers. But 
these Mississippi memorials were evidently laid in the dust 
unbroken, and probably contained food or drink. Indeed, when 
exhumed, so many of them were still whole that only about ten 
per cent of their number needed to have their fragments glued 
together. 

The material is clay of various colors, but usually blackish. 
It is tempered with bits of shell, which often give it a pepper and 
salt appearance, the pepper predominating. All the articles are 
hand-made, showing no traces of any wheel manufacture, but 
they are molded in forms symmetrical and sometimes of classic 
elegance. None of this handiwork indicates acquaintance with 
the art of glazing, though some articles were rubbed smooth and 
reddened with ochre, or veneered with a different variety of clay. 
Not a few in the shape of gourds or squashes would seem to 
have been modeled and shaped on these natural molds. Others 
show the forms of mud-turtles, fishes, and various animals. A 
few imitate the human figure. One female kneeling low, appears 
to be in an attitude and with a look of humble but earnest sup- 
plication. 

The variety in form, size and fashion is very considerable. 
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There are shallow or wide-mouthed vessels, which we term pans, 
bowls, basins, porringers, and cups, according to size and shape, 
One, seemingly copied from a shell, has a nose like a butter- 
boat. Where the mouths are somewhat narrower, we may call 
them pots, some of which would hold a pailful. Some pots have 
projections on their rims, or a sort of ears, through which thongs 
would slip to suspend them over a fire or elsewhere. Others 
run up in the style of long-necked birds, which serve as handles. 

The articles which are most narrow-mouthed, it is natural to 
call bottles. Of these some are as big-bellied as demijohns, 
while others are so slender that their necks are only two or three 
times as thick as their bodies. 

At the base the bottles are either flattened or they stand on 
three legs. When their necks support the heads of animals the 
animal’s mouth sometimes forms a bottle mouth—but that orifice 
is at other times in the back of the animal’s head. The ears of 
the human heads were pierced, as if for ear-rings. 

It will be observed that many styles of archaic pottery have 
no representations in the collection we have now acquired. The 
coil pattern, for instance, so common further south and east, has 
had no existence. In this variety the clay long drawn out into 
a rope and rolled round, was then bent into circular layers, so 
as to form a base, then swelling sides, and then often the con- 
tracted neck of a jar or bottle. 

A large number of our acquisitions bear some sort of orna- 
ment as swelling bosses, or, on the other hand, sunken dimples, 
a sort of repouseé work produced by the artist’s finger pressing 
the soft material from without or within. Other styles of decora- 
tion are bits of clay stuck on outside, hgre and there, like spit- 
balls. Sometimes rims are indented so as to resemble twisted 
cords, or the links of a chain; at other times there are lines, 
straight or curved, or rising like the rafters of a house. Buta 
majority of the specimens are totally unornamented. These 
relics devoid of ornaments, one is at first inclined to ascribe to 
the most archaic era of the art. It is not, however, to be for- 
gotten that bones of the mastodon, an animal now extinct, have 
been found carved with representations of hunting that animal— 
a find which argues that no art is more ancient than the taste for 
ornament. 

What was the beginning of the potter's art? is a natural 
question. 

Herodotus tells a story concerning a Scythian custom which 
may throw light upcn the invention of pottery, The people 
having killed an ox, would use his stomach as a caldron for 
boiling his flesh. Hung beneath a tripod and high over a fire, 
such a kettle of green tripe would stand much heat while the 
flesh was boiling. Now and then, however, it must burn through. 
What more natural than to stop leaks with the clay on which 
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it may be, the fire had itself been kindled? It is the first step 
that costs. After one clod had been stuck on, the whole stom- 
ach would be speedily covered with such fire-fenders, and at the 
next step would be discarded altogether when the clay pot was 
once well baked, or rather would perish in the baking. Behold 
the possible genesis of pre-historic pottery. 

American archeologists hold that our pottery originated, rela- 
tively speaking, earlier than that of Egypt. In saying “relatively 
speaking,” they have reference to the fact that no Egyptian 
pottery is older than alphabetic writing in the land of the Nile, 
while all our relics of that sort were fashioned among people 
who had not yet invented any sort of A, B, C’s, Our handi- 
work seems then to run back to an earlier stage of development 
than any known Egyptian survivals. , 

The lessons we shall learn from our new discoveries of primeval 
art it is impossible to foresee. Varieties in the fashion of vessels 
may demonstrate the lines of demarcation. between tribe and 
tribe. Each fish, bird and animal may give us a clue to the 
emblem or totem distinguishing one clan from another. Orna- 
mental lines which we at first ascribe to capricious fancy, may 
at length turn out to be significant of some real fact. 

My own hope is sanguine that within a decade our museum 
will be enriched—thanks to our collections from states south 
and west—with a pre-historic treasure-trove of Wisconsin pottery. 
No specimen of that sort has, indeed, hitherto come into our 
possession. But we know that some of them exist, indeed we 
have seen and handled them. Among the fifty thousand visitors 
who annually walk through our show-room, we trust that some 
now unknown to us will prove to be owners of these varieties, 
and will be disposed to place them where they will do most 
good. In juxtaposition with types from a distance—each class 
lending and borrowing light by mutual reflection, they will aid 
more than can be foreseen—comparative research “in the dark 
backward and abyss of time.” 


' 
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JAPANESE ART ON PUGET SOUND. 
By JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


An application was recently made to the Tacoma school board 
by a Philadelphia educational society for leave to remove the 
Tacoma school exhibit at the Chicago Exposition to Philadelphia, 
there to be added to a collection illustracive of the public school 
system of the United States. In the same connection Dr. Wilson 
made a further request of some of our Washington people, viz.: 
that a large photograph or painting of Chief Seattle be forwarded 
with the exhibit that it might be hung in connection therewith, 
as illustrating the advancement in civilization on Puget Sound— 
the contrast between the degraded savage and the intelligence of 
our schools. TothisI respectfully demur, and object to hanging 
the face of the celebrated Dwamish chief in a public hall as a 
symbol of the supposed stupidity of his race—as a monument of 
savagery and ignorance. And it meets with my special protest 
that the first one chosen to fill this degraded position should be 
the white man’s friend, the staunch opponent of the white man’s 
numerous vices, the typical man of strong Indian virtues—Seattle, 
the peace chief of the Dwamish! 

Was Seattle as ignorant as Dr. Wilson's request would sug- 
gest? Does he represent so low a grade of civilization that he 
ought to be gibbeted as an example? I think not; and in the 
few remarks offered it is intended to show that he was a fair 
representative of a race of people occupying a mid-position in 
the civilizations of the world—not as high as some, and certainly 
not as low as many. This civilization occupied the coast line of 
America from the outer Aleutian islands to the northern bound- 
ary of California, and never extending into the interior of the 
continent at any point except on the waters of Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River. <A very different tvpe of people lived on 
San Francisco Bay, for while the natives of Vancouver's island 


went out upon the open ocean far out of sight of land, to attack 
the whale, in boats of remarkable beauty, size and seaworthiness, 
the poor Indian of San Francisco Bay rode on a bundle of reeds 
or the frailest sort of a dug-out. But from the mouth of the 
Columbia River to Southern Alaska, skirting the shores of the 
Pacific, there existed a type of civilization unique and more than 
ordinary in character. There was a reason for this ocean-fringe 
population—a cause that produced their higher civilization, and 
to this I now invite your attention. 

The northern equatorial current of the Pacific ocean takes its 
rise off lower California, and sweeping half way around the earth, 
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just north of the equator, strikes the shores of Asia, whence it 
is deflected northward. Off the coast of Japan it is given the 
name of “Kuro-Shiwo,” or “black stream,” so well known to the 
Japanese from ancient times. From the shores of Japan the 
current strikes northward and east, until it reaches near the 
American coast, where it divides—a great ocean eddy bathing 
the southern shores of the Alaskan peninsula in warm fog and 
rain, while the main current sweeps majestically southward past 
the coasts of Washington, Oregon and California to join the 
equatorial current again off lower California. This greatest of 
ocean currents is the cause of the higher type of civilization on 
the northwest coast of America. On its outer rim, for its full 
‘distance around the great circle, we find the same black- haired, 
yellow race of men—the same physiognomy and the same civil- 
ization; its representatives are the Japanese, the Haidahs, and 
the Sandwich Islanders—the parent is the Japenese race. 


In the year 1833 a japenese junk was stranded at Cape Flattery. 
It had been cast adrift off the coast of Japan in a storm, and 
being disabled had drifted in the “Kuro-Shiwo” from Japan to 
Cape Flattery, One day an Indian brought into the Hudson 
Bay trading post on the Columbia river a piece of Japanese paper 
with a rough drawing of a wrecked vessel on the sea shore, three 
captives in Japanese costume, and the Indians carrying goods 
from the wreck. Upon the receipt of this very strange commu- 
nication the chief factor ordered the company’s vessel to touch 
at Cape Flattery on her way into Puget Sound, and ascertain 
the truth of the rumor of the wreck of a strange vessel at that 
place. This they did, and succeeded in rescuing the three 
Japanese, who had been reduced to slavery by the Makahs, 
bringing them to Nusqually House. From the daily record 
kept at that trading post I have copied the original entry con- 
cerning this interesting event. Under date of June 9, 1834, the 
record reads, “About two P. Mm. we heard a couple of cannon shot; 
soon after I started in a canoe, with six men, and went on board 
the Lama with the pleasure of taking tea with McNeil, who 
pointed out two Chinese he had picked up from the natives near 
Cape Flattery, where a vessel of that nation had been wrecked 
not long since. There is still one amongst the Indians inland, 
but a promise was made of getting the poor fellow on the coast 
by the time the Lama gets there.” The only error in this account 
is as to the nationality of the shipwrecked people—they proved 
to be Japanese and not Chinese. 


In 1805 a Japenese junk was stranded near Sitka, after drifting 
helplessly from the coast of Japan to that point. About a dozen 
men were alive on board, and were cared for by the Russians 
and placed upon an island, which was thenceforth called Japonski 
island. About a dozen known wrecks have occurred on the 
Aleutian islands; two on Queen Charlotte’s island (where the 
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Haidahs live), and many on the coasts from that point to lower 
California, but none on the coast between Oregon and lower 
California. In many of these cases the Japanese sailors were yet 
alive; for unknown centuries this settlement of the American 
coast by shipwrecked Japanese has been going on—for how long, 
and with what numbers, no one knows, but if the number in 
past centuries has equaled the last, it need not be a surprise that 
a high civilization is found here in consequence. Much of the 
information relating to these Japanese wrecks has been gathered 
by Horace Davis and Charles Walcott Brooks, of San Francisco, 
and Professor George Davidson, of the U. S. Coast Survey. In 
Mr. Brooks’ papers on this subject, read before the California 
Academy of Science, he says: “Small parties of male Japanese 
have repeatedly reached the American continent by sea, cast 
upon its shores after floating helplessly formonths. Until recently, 
the survivors must have remained permanently near where they 
landed, and naturally uniting with women of the native races 
have left descendants more or less impressed with their physical 
peculiarities. Such a slow, limited, but constant infusion of 
Japanese blood, almost entirely from male seamen, was un- 
doubtedly sufficient -to modify the original: stock of all coast 
tribes along our northwestern shore,” 

From this long continued infusion of Japanese blood into our 
coast tribes, has come the semi-civilization of which | speak. A 
few shipwrecked Japanese now and then has added strength to 
the slowly increasing breadth of mind—now a Japanese car- 
penter, now a painter, now a boat-builder, now a fisherman, now 
a basket-maker, now a priest, maybe—is thrown ashore, and 
slowly but surely the race is bettered, so that when the English- 
speaking race first met them they were a sedentary race. The 
Puget Sound tribes, like all the northwest coast people, lived in 
permanent communal houses, built on the primitive Japanese plan. 
[t was from twenty to thirty feet wide, and from forty to fifty feet 
long, built one story, of cedar boards, well adzed to an uniform 
thickness. It had a front entrance, with from three to five or 
more fire pits and corresponding smoke holes, with sleeping 
bunks on each side of the house on raised platforms. 

The body of the house frequently set in the ground two feet 
or more; the frame-work was of heavy posts, frequently carved 
to represent men or animals, while immense stringers were placed 
on these posts, as long as the house. Several families inhabited 
the same house, and the front entrance was nearly always towards 
the water. The canoes lay on the beach just in front of the 
door, and everything betokened a well-fed settlement of fisher- 
men. The houses were well built, warm, comfortable, and of a 
size, character and design to protect the health of the inmates. 
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Editorial. 


WHEELS AND LIGHTNING-RODS. 


Several items have appeared in books within a few years con- 
veying the idea that certain inventions which are very common 
among historic races might also have been known to pre-historic, 
or at least to proto-historic races. Among these inventions the 
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ANCIENT HIEROGLYPHICAL RECORDS, covering «he basaltic walls of a defile of many miles in extent, averaging, 
perhaps, 2Mft, in height, on the eastern slope of the SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 
Discovered by J. G. BRUFF, Oct. 1 1850, [ Selections on a large scale. ] 


most notable are the wheel and the lightning-rod, Mr. Desire 
Charnay maintains that the wheel carriage was known in America 
and Herr Brugsch that the lightning-rod was known in Europe, 
An article in Biblia, for November, 1893, repeats the opinion of 
the Egyptologist, and now the article by Mr. C. Staniland Wake, 
in this journal, makes allusion to the wheel and its motion as if 
it possibly may have been used as a symbol in this country. 
The subject is an interesting one, but the specimens of the sym- 
bol of a wheel in this country are so rare that it becomes a ques- 
tion whether it was ever used as a symbol here. We, however, 
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give a cut here which was loaned to us some years since by the 
Smithsonian. On this plate there are two figures of wagons with 
a tongue, and a peculiar figure resembling a sphynx on the wagon 
and other figures resembling wheels with spokes, and still others 
resembling human beings playing with lightning. How shall 
we explain these figures? - The Zunis had wagons with tongues 
and solid wheels; they also had symbols of the circle with four 
and six parts, and they pictured-the lightnings as symbols of the 
nature powers Now shall we say that the wheels with the 
spokes and hubs and the wagon and the sphynx were pre-historic, 


or shall we discriminate and separate the historic from the pre- . 


historic, the American from the Egyptian? We ask similar 





questions in reference to the lightning-rod in Egypt. The only 
evidence is that given by the flag-staffs which were placed in 
front of the propyle of the Egyptian temples. These staffs 
were capped with a sheath of copper, and were about one hun- 
dred feet high. There are inscriptions, which date at the time 
of the Ptolemies—323-320 B. C.—describing the staffs at Edfu, 
which read as follows: “At the main entrance of the life-giving 
horn, there is a pair of tall posts to cut the lightning out of the 
sky.” The staffs are made from the wood of the ash tree. Now 
it is from evidence of this kind that some of the Egyptologists 
maintain that lightning-rods were used by the Egyptians. The 
Chinese symbol of the Tai-ki, the Hindoo symbol of the suas- 
tika, and the Egyptian symbol of the Lotus, were very ancient, 
but wagon wheels in America and lightning-rods in Egypt are 
anomalies which we should be slow to accept. 
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LIKENESSES IN PALEOLITHIC RELICS. 






By CLARENCE B. Moore. 


In your last issue (Nov. 1892) on pages 350-351, is a letter 
from S. H. Brinkley, attributing to numbers of paleoliths like- 
nesses of various animals. It is interesting in this connection to 
call the attention of your readers to the fact that Boucher de 
Perthes, in the latter part of his life, delivered in 1860, a dis- 
course before the Société Impérial d’Emulation, reprinted shortly 
after in Paris, under the title “De L7Homme Antédiluvien et de 
ses Oeuvres.” On page 66 he says (to give a free translation.) 
“Yes, we have among them in miniature the mastodon, the 
megatherium, the megalonix, the paleotherium, etc.; these gigantic 
animals impressed the first men as they would have impressed us.” 

On page 67 we find, “in our antediluvian gallery you will find 
also different kinds of quadrumana, easily distinguishable by the 
expression of their countenance, notably when the eyes are 
indicated. 

The faces of men, as far as one can judge by these coarse 
imitations, indicate the white or Caucasian race. More rarely 
one thinks he can recognize the negro type.” 

This publication, as well as “De la Machoive Humaine de 
Moulin-Quigonon,”* also by M.de Perthes, wherein he describes 
certain human remains found with palaeoliths in the diluvium, 
failed to make an impression on the scientific world. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PRE-HISTORIC OR PROTO-HISTORIC.—The discovery of various singular 
looking relics in the mounds of Georgia, Missouri, Tennessee and Ohio 
during the past few years have not only awakened considerable curiosity 
and attention, but has called out various theories from the archzologists as 
an explanation of them. These theories may be divided into classes, one 
ascribing them to a common extensive commerce with Mexico and Central 
America, and another class explaining them as the result of deposits in the 
mounds by Indians in post-Columbian times. According to the first theory 
the copper relics which contain images with wings, singular bands and 
strange head-dresses, found at Etowah, Georgia; the shell gorget engraved 
with emblems similar to the bas-reliefs of Central America, found in the 
McMahon mound, at Sevierville, Tennessee, and the shell gorget having 
figures taken trom the mounds at New Madrid, were only proofs of inter- 
course with Mexicoin prehistoric times. The two hundred obsidian blades 
and the finely molded copper found in the Hopewell mounds, are pro- 





















*Paris, 1864. 
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nounced as of Mexican manufacture, exactly as the figure of the llama found 
in Ohio, proves intercourse or trade with Peru in prehistoric times. Accord- 
ing to the 'second theory many of the same relics are pronounced by those 
who are regarded as good authority on archzological matters, as the result 
of contact with the Spanish and Dutch in early historic times, and are used 
as proofs that the modern Indians were accustomed to build all kinds of 
mounds, and to place in the very depths of these mounds relics which were 
made in post-Columbian times. Now this discrepancy between the theories 
of intelligent archzologists and of the collectors shows one-thing very 
plainly; namely, that there must be much more careful superintendence of 
all explorations in the future and much more pains taken to discriminate 
between the relics of one age or period and those of another. It does not 
seem probable to us that the trefoils, the fish, the square armed suastika, 
the cross-hatching on ivory, and the other medizval symbols could be the 
mere product of an aboriginal development, and we are inclined to ascribe 
to most of them a post-Columbian origin, and at the same time we object 
most decidedly to classifying modern relics with genuine products of the 
Mound-builders’ age, or even with the specimens of native American pre- 
historic art, and calling them all Indian. In the early days of mound ex- 
ploration silver sword-scabbards and iron implements were described as 
taken from the mounds, and wonder was excited by the finds, but per 

sons in these days who excite wonder without pointing out the difference 
are certainly going backwards. We remember distinctly a letter written to 
Mr. Moorehead while these finds were being made, stating that it was. ex- 
ceedingly ‘important that the symbolism should be carefully studied, for 
symbolism was a test by which we may decide about the character of the 

relics. We repeat this remark now, for we believe that the relic hunters 
and explorers generally need to read books as well as to use the spade. 
Exploration takes time and money and hard work, and is sometimes a thank- 
less job, but unless there is an intelligent and scholarly and well-trained 
mind superintending and mastering the exploration, much of it will be only 

waste labor, and will bring nothing in return that is really satisfactory, but 

confusion will be the result. We think this fully illustrates the importance 
of using the “arm chair,” which is so much sneered at by some, as well as 
using the spade, which is so highly flattered by others, and making every 
department and line of investigation work together in bringing out the very 
best scientific results. 


ANCIENT CHEROKEE CustomMs.—The old warriors rehearse in the dance 
the dangers they have passed through, the enemies they have attacked, the 
distance they have traveled. It is a custom to give eagle feathers as tokens 
of friendship and in making peace. The Cherokees have a practice which 
they call making rain; seven men are cho:en to represent the clans, who 
keep fast while the conjurer is obtaining rain. The conjurer observes 
a strict fast and bathes frequently. On these occasions he speaks a lan- 
guage not used by the clan and which few understand. When the rain 
comes he sacrifices the tongue of the deer, which is procured for the purpose. 
The same custom is found among the Cherokees which prevailed among 
the Aztecs; that is, the custom of making a new fire every year. This was 
done in the month of March. The fire 1s made py’ drilling in a dry grape 
vine, in the morning after dancing all night. Seven persons are chosen to 
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perform this, with the conjurer. After this fire is made, each family in the 
town, putting out all the old fires in their houses, come and get the new fire. 
The number seven seems to have been a sacred number. The doctors sup- 
posed a cure could be made in seven nights. They also exclude from the 
place where the patient is, any who may have been handling any dead body 
or have any ceremonial uncleanness. The Cherokees are divided into about 
sixty-five towns and villages, containing from fifty to five hundred souls 
each. Over each town a chief is appointed, by the inhabitants, to manage 
their concerns. They do not, however, dwell compactly, but are dispersed 
upon the most easily cultivated ground. A town sometimes extends fifteen 
or twenty miles. According to an estimate the Cherokees have held more 
than nine square miles to every family, estimating five souls to a family this 
would leave about one person to every four square miles. It is supposed 
there are about twelve or thirteen thousand persons, cf whom about three 
thousand will move west of the Mississippi. Their territory extends from 
North Carolina to the Mississippi river, and lies within the state of Tennes- 
see and the northern part of Georgia. Its greatest length is two hundred 
and fifty miles, and width one hundred and fifty miles. The whole county 
contained 23,500 square miles Or 15,054,720 acres. The color of this tribe is 
not so dark as that of most of our Aborigines. They are a well-formed, 
good-looking people, and have as fine countenances as can be found in any 
country. Many children, partly descended from the Cherokees, have yellow 
hair and blue eyes and fair skins. They have good intellects, are apt to 
learn and are capable of civilization—From Dr. Worcester's account in the 
Missionary Herald. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Gilded Man (E| Dorado), By A.F. Bandelier. New York: D.Apple- 
ton & Co. 18093. ’ 

The story of The Gilded Man, “El Dorado,” contained in this book, grew 
out ofa Peruvian custom. Besides the worship of the sun and moon, there 
was a kind of fetich worship or water cult by which each lake was made the 
seat of a certain divinity, to which gold and emeralds were offered. At the 
inauguration of a new chief, a procession was formed of men richly decora- 
ted with gold. The chief himself was covered with gold dust, which was 
attached to his body by resinous gums. He was taken to the lake and 
plunged into the water and washed of his metallic covering, as an offering 
to the lake. 

This legend was known to the Spanish and led them to a prolonged chase 
for the fabled El Dorado. The book contains a description of this chase 
for gold. The first part contains a critical account of the adventures of the 
Spanish in the region of Chiriqui, Veragua, New Granada, Venezuela, 
Orinoco, Quito, and many other places in South America. The second 
part is devoted to their adventures in Florida, New Mexico, the Rio Grande, 
Colorado, and the regions east of the mountains called Quivira. The latter 
part is the most interesting, as it gives a somewhat connected account of 
the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca, of Coronado, and the subsequent occu- 
pation of Cholula up to the time of the massacre in 1519. 

It is a critical narrative and has nothing of the style which its novel title 
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might suggest, but is nevertheless a most valuable book. In fact, one who 

wants to know about the history of the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, can 
hardly do without it. The history is carried back to the times of the con- 
quest only, but it throws light on what may have been the previous condition 
of the mysterious people. / 

Comparative Philology of the Old and New Worlds, in Relation to Archaic 
Speech. By R. P. Greg, F.S.A., F.G.S. Accompanied by Copious © 
Vocabularies. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1893. 

This book has an introduction which is both interesting and valuable, for it 
contains a great deal of information in reference to what has been written 
about the origin of the American race, and brings out a great many points 
which have a bearing on the solution of some of the American problems. 
These problems have not been solved by the author, but the factors have 
been furnished which will enable the reader to make progress toward solu- 
tion. The author takes up the different departments, language, race, 

craniology, traditions, geography and geology, and gives a resumé of much 

that has been written upon these subjects which has bearing on the American 
problem. He has not used all of the European authorities and certainly 
has not used the best known and most reliable of American authorities; in 
fact, does not seem to be acquainted with some of them, and yet, notwith- 
standing, the introduction is very readable and suggestive. In reference to 
the American languages, he quotes Mr. H. H. Bancroft, Horatio Hale, Mr. 

Hyde Clark, and several other authors, but leaves out Dr. D. G. Brinton, 

Major Powell and A. S. Gatschet and other members of the Ethnological 

Bureau. In reference to the origin of races, he quotes Prof. Boyd Dawkins» 

Quatrefages, Wilson, Wallace, Topinard, Huxley, but does not refer to 

Brinton’s books, or even to Peschel, Featherman, Morgan, or even Pritchard 

or Ellis or Teale. 

He, however, breaks away from the bondage of the autochthonous theory, 
and gives the opinions of those writers who hold not only to the contact, but 
to the peopling of the American continent by Asiatic, African and ancient 
European races. He says that the Polynesian, Papuan and Malay lin- 
guistic element is well marked in America, but the Semitic is scarcely 
noticeable. He gives a brief resumé of the views of different authors, such 
as Rev. J. C. Black, and A. H. Sayce, in reference to the ancient Accadian 
race as connected not only with the Ugro-Altaic, or so-called Siberian, 
but also with the Chinese, Egyptian, Hittite. This brings the author to the 
position that the “Turanian” may be made to embrace nearly all pre-Aryan 
or primitive Asiatic races, a position which 1s taken by many, but remains 
to be established, for the term Turanian is a very indefinite one. 

In reference to the original seats, starting points, of the Aryans, he gives 
a summary of the opinions of Dr. Huxley, Canon Taylor and others, quite 
similar to that which has been given in the various magazines, but does not 
accept either the Scandinavian theory, or even the European paleolithic 
theory, but looks to the Thibetan region as the original seat. He quotes the 
opinion advanced by Mr. C. Stuart Glennie, that there was a great sea, 
which might be called Asiatic Mediterranean or Eurasian sea, which once 
separated Europe from Asia, and included theUral, Euxine and the Bosphorus, 
but which broke away in some ancient day and made the flood which has 
been handed down in Chaldean tradition. The earliest races, according to 
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Glennie, were settled in this region, called Eurasia, but scattered to the 
west, east, north and south, making the “ground” races of the different conti- 
nents. A very pretty theory, but one which needs to be proven. 

As to craniology, the author gives a resumé of the opinions of European 
writers, but refers to few American writers. He maintains that the Ameri- 
can race was made up of different races, some of them long heads and some 
of them short heads, but does not identify them by any actual specimens; 
merely refers to the opinions of the different authors. The Mongoliar race 
he calls moderately brachio-cephalic. The Patigonians and Eskimos are 
dolicho-cephalic, long heads. The Malays, he thinks, were short heads. He 
speaks of an earlier and later race as apparent in South America, and in 
various parts of North America, the dolicho-cephalic contemporary with 
the pachydermata, the brachio-cephalic identical with the Mound-builders. 
This, again, 1s a very pretty theory, if it can be proven. 

The American ethnologists perhaps will gain an impetus from the sug- 
gestion, and may conclude that there were different races on the American 
continent, as different as there were on the European or Asiatic continents. 
In that case the term Indian will mean about as much as it did in the times 
of Columbus, and about as much as the ternrTuranian does now, and in- 
clude the representatives from India, Mongolia, possibly north of Europe 
and western Africa. 

With respect to the origin of the American races, the author quotes Canon 
Cook as saying they undoubtedly belong to the Scythian or Turanian; Dr~ 
Edkins, of China, that there may have been a Polynesian emigration by 
the Pacific into America; Mr. Hyde Clarke as favoring the affinity of the 
Amazon tribes and those of Guinea and west Africa, and refers to Mr. W. H. 
Goodyear (spelled Goodfellow) as holding that there was intercourse 
between ancient America and ancient Egypt—certainly a great many lines 
of communication if these theories are all true—about as many lines as we 
have of the ocean steamships at the present time. There is a freedom about 
the book which is somewhat refreshing after being held down to the limits 
of one continent so long, but whether the freedom proves to be an illusion 
or a reality remains to be seen. Some of the linguists say that the list of 
vocabularies which are brought together as a basis for these various opinions, 
show a great deal of “misapplied labor.” On this point we have nothing to 
say, for we know nothing about it, but the introduction is certainly valuable 
as giving a resumé of the opinions of European writers on American sub- 
jects, and so we commend it to our readers. 

Myths of Greece and Rome. Narrated with special reference to Literature 
and Art. By H. A. Guerber, lecturer on mythology. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 1893. 428 pp., I2 mo. 

The best part of this book is that which has been furnished by the pub- 
lishers, namely, the art illustrations, There are in the book full page plates, 
which represent the various scenes and events described by ancient classic 
mythology, all of them taken from the best paintings and the best pieces 
of statuary, both ancient and modern. The best of these are as follows: 

Council of the Gods, Raphael; Amor (or Cupid), Martin; Fountain of 
Cybele, Madrid; Minerva and Prometheus, Thorwaldsen; Ganymede and the 
Eagle, National Museum, Naples; Iris, Guy Head; Apollo Belvidere, Vati- 
can, Rome; Farnese Bull; Aurora, Guido Reni; Niobe, Vatican; Triumph 
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of Venus, Barrias; Hero and Leander, Bodenhausen; Venus de Milo and 

Mars; Father Nile, Vatican; Hercules, the Infant, Louvre; Fortuna, Vati- ° 

can; Hercules and Lichas, Canova; Perseus and Andromeda, Coypel; 

Venus with the Apple, Thorwaldsen; Parting of Hector and Andromache, 

Maignan; Thetis with the Garments of Achilles, Gerard‘ Laocoon, Vatican; 

Circe, Riviere, Nest of Sirens, Beaumont; Penelope, Vatican; A=neas at 

the Court of Dido, Guerin; Cumzan Sibyl, Domenichino. 

To look through this book is like visiting a gallery of the best paintings 
and having a friend to tell us about the scenes which are illustrated, and 
having a catalogue in hand to tell us the names of the paintings. 

Very little is said in the letter press about the paintings, for the author 
writes as a lecturer on mythology, rather as a connoisseur in art, but the 
publisher has taken the pains to give us. the names of the best and has 
reproduced the works of art in a very beautiful and excellent way. “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever,” and so the book cannot but give great pleasure 
to those who shall purchase it and look at the pictures which are contained 
in it, and who then read the brief descriptions taken from the classic myth- 
ologies of both America and Rome, and the price is low—$1.50. 

The Mark in Europe and America. A review of the discussion on early 
land tenure. By Enoch Bryan, President of Vincennes University, 
Indiana. Boston, U.S. A.: Ginn & Co. 1893. 164 pages. 

There are three kinds of land tenure, only one of which is considered in 
this book. They are as follows: First, the tenure which came from the 
tribal occupancy, the tribe or clan holding the land in common without 
division or even title; second, the tenure which came from the ownership 
by a community, the ownership coming sometimes by purchase, sometimes 
by conquest, sometimes by mere occupancy; third, the tenure which comes 
from the property in severalty, or ownership by the individual. These dif- 
ferent kind of land tenure have appeared in different periods of progress or 
incident to the different stages of society. The first, the tribal possession, 
obtained in pre-historic times; the second, obtained inearly historic and 
medizval times; the third is the tenure which prevails at the present time. 


The author takes the middle period, and considers the land tenure which 
was common in Germany in the early and medieval times. He takes his 
position against what is called the German mark theory, and opposes the 
“Germanists,” but nevertheless brings out many interesting points. It is 
gratifying to find that several American writers are giving attention to this 
subject from the historical and ethnological standpoint, that the vagaries of 
Henry George and others will be likely to be exploded by this means. 
There are some advantages which America presents for the study, not to be 
found elsewhere. Still it would be more gratifying if these writers would 
take all three of the periods as the object of study, rather than the one 
period, for by this means they would see the real line of social progress 
The subject has been treated in Europe by such books as Maines, Gommes, 
Seebohm’s “Village Communities,” Coulange’s “Origin of Properity,” 
Maurier’s “Land Tenure,” and others. The books which have been written 
py American writers are L. H. Morgan’s “Ancient Society,” R. Denman 
Ross’ book, Professor F. W. Allen’s Essay, and this book, Bryan’s “Mark in 
Europe and America.” The majority of these books, and in fact all but 
Morgan’s “Ancient Society,” are based upon the study of the middle period, 
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and especially of the German mark, the disadvantage of them all being 
that the feudal system is a barrier in their way, and the preceding tribal 
system is so poorly known. 

To one who wants to go back to the origin of things and trace the line up 
from the pre-historic period and see how the tribal system changed to the 
feudal system, the study of aboriginal life in America is an absolute necessity, 
and the mere study of Germanic laws and customs will continue to be 
unsatisfactory. It is one point in the so-called mark theory, as held by 
Morris, that Teutonic society began in communal organizations, in which 
every family was free and on an equality, but finally changed to the feudal 
state, in which society was graded into three ranks, feudal lords, serfs, and 
slaves. The theory advanced by Coulanges and by President Bryan is that 
property in severalty took place before the feudal times, and that there was 
no such thing as a communal tenure. The works of Tacitus and Caesar 
are referred to as evidence, but these writers describe the German tribes 
as-nomads who were constantly moving in wagons. If they settled down 
for a time, they built them strongholds, which became vitrified forts, and 
were partially agricultural and partially hunter in their habits. Now the 
point which we make in connection with the tribal state as shown in 
America is, that individual ownership, property in severalty, did not take 
place while the tribal state continued. There was certainly no property in 
severalty in America, though there was a communal organization, in which 
every family was free and on a level, the holdings were distributed to the 
family year after year: These holdings were connected with the villages, 
as the people went to the fields from the villages at certain hours, which 
were called out by the town crier. This was at least the case among the 
agricultural tribes of the Gulf States. Among the hunter tribes of the 
northern states the village was generally the home of the clan, but it was 
protected by the stockade fort. The men were hunters and the women 
were the cultivators of the soil. There was equality in both of these stages, 
the family was a part of the communal village. If slaves existed they were 
made such by being taken captive in war; they were merely hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

In the irrigated regions, the canals and the field culture were under the 
control of the Pueblo village. In the civilized races, the clan ownership 
continued, but the king had lands, which were similar to the crown lands, 
which were cultivated by retainers, and the entire products went to the 
support of the king and his family. In this series we have a picture of the 
rise of the feudal system in Europe, as well as of the land tenure which 
appeared in Greece. The village is the factor which forms the controlling 
center, and which gave organic unity. The village was not the home of 
separate land holders, but was the home of the clan. When the kingly 
office arose in Greece, Kleisthines introduced landed property, instead of 
tribal or clan occupancy. This was a cataclysm likely to occur at any 
time, and it did occur in medieval Europe. There was a similar cataclysm 
in Mexico and in Peru, but property in severalty was not reached by any of 
these nations, nor was there any land tenure among them. It was because 


there were so few free-holders that feudal despotism arose in Europe and 
monarchism in America, but it 1s the property in severalty and individual 
land ownership, and the permanence of land tenure which is at the basis of 
our free institutions, and a safeguard against monopoly. 





